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Cuass Honours. 


Last week we put a note at the foot of the list of 
successful candidates at the Examinations in Scot- 
land. This note, whilst attempting to do justice to 
one gentleman, might possibly be read as doing in- 
justice to another. The statement that a London 
student had obtained honours in the final examina- 
tion was followed by this comment—‘ a distinction 
which has not been gained by anyone in the final 
examination for the past three years.’’ Asa fact 
the distinction was gained by a Glasgow student at 
the recent examination and an asterisk against the 
name of Mr. H. G. Simpson denoted his position. 
Our comment was of course not dictated by any feel- 
ing for or against individual candidates, but was sug- 
gested by a remark in one of the inaugural addresses 
delivered at the opening of the session. The lecturer 
then pointed out the remarkable circumstance that 
whereas men in classes A and B obtained a very 
creditable and even high proportion of honours, they 
all failed to reach an honours grade in the C exam- 
ination. We do not propose now to discuss why the 
higher standard is not reached in the final. It was 


| 
| disease to many fresh centres. It is not a difficult 


| matter for the Board of Agriculture to send an officer 


to superintend the slaughter of all the cattle on a 


farm or in a cowshed when the disease has once 
been found. In this case, the discovery was due to a 
veterinary surgeon who, though an inspector for the 
local authority, had not been called officially to the 
place. How many outbreaks of contagious disease 
are discovered by veterinarians? Nearly all. The 
nature of their calling necessarily brings them on the 
scene when disease is suspected. But their trained 
intelligence often enables them to detect disease in a 
market or fair, in a cowshed or a butcher’s shop 


when no suspicion of the danger has entered the | 


mind of the owners. We know a number of cases in 
which the voluntary action of a practitioner has thus 
been the cause of detecting a diseased herd or flock. 
At the meeting of the National Veterinary Associa- 
tion more than one instance was related of how a 
veterinarian passing through a market had detected 
swine-fever in unsuspected pigs. 

Our object in mentioning these facts is not to ob- 
tair credit for altruistic benevolence. The profession 
is quite willing to assist in controlling animal di- 
seases, but it desires acknowledgement of its work. 





worthy of note that the record of three years had 
been broken. There are only two possible explana- | 
tions of the lower marks obtained in the examina- | 
tions on medicine and surgery—one, that students | 


It denies that soldiers and sailors can take its place. 
It claims that central and local authorities should 
cease to ignore its unique position. The value 





-old cases of disease, with recent extension, two were communities. 


“disease may possibly be traced to Ireland. 


are defective in their practical clinical knowledge ; | Placed upon veterinarians by the Board of Agricul- 
the other that the examiners put their standard of , tureistoo often accepted as just by local authorities, and 
requirements too high. Probably teachers and prac- | thus the public estimate of the profession is debased. 
titioners would accept opposite explanations, but it We cannot expect another invasion of cattle-plague 
may be that there is some truth in both. Let us| t? forcibly demonstrate our utility. Without a na- 
hope, now a new departure has been made, that at | tional panic we expect little recognition from authori- 
next examination an even better position may be ob- | ties, Save what we can compel by the strength of our 
tained by candidates in class C, and that a large pro- | Position and the constant use of our privileges. 
portion may reach honours. | The Northallerton County Council has just passed 
a resolution exhibiting the most child-like ignorance. 
| One might have expected that the members of an 
Tue PLevro-Pyeumonra OUTBREAK. | elected council in a little provincial town in York- 
Thi: dete abun : ; | shire would have known something of animal diseases 
pleuro-pneumonia discovered by Mr. | and their spread, but this is what they say—‘* That 


pe capes has been followed by slaughter ‘the compulsory attendance of a veterinaty inspector 
, e fifty animals forming the herd in an Last- | at every market and fair is of no value and causes 


- — Three more cases of disease have unnecessary expense.”” And this, too, during the 

= ound on post-mortem examination, so that | prevalence of swine-fever. 

altogether four were infected. Two of these were _ The fact is that centralisation is demoralising local 

: 8 \ ( They do not pay for the suppression 

seme which had no doubt become infected | of disease and are not entrusted with power to do the 
e others. The four diseased cows were part | work. They note that a central department ignores 


“Of a lot of five purchased from a dealer on November the veterinarian and they follow the example. Why 


4th last, and there is a rumour that the origin of the | should we not reconsider our position? We want a 


quid pro quo and a little organisation on our part 


If this outbreak had not been thus cut short at its would compel it. 
‘commencement, the owner of the cows might have 
quite innocently sold infected animals and spread | 
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SPLINTS. 
By R. C. Irvine, F.R.C.V.5. 





Although splints are an unsoundness they seldom 
are a cause of more than temporary idleness in 
horses. They are, however, a source of frequent 
annoyance to the veterinary surgeon. As a rule the 
lameness resulting from them yields to a small blister 
and a week or two’s rest. But not always, and it is 
the exception which causes trouble. One of the first 
questions a client asks when a splint lameness is 
under consideration for treatment is—‘‘ how. long 
will he be before he is again fit for work?” A pro- 
bable prognosis suggests one month, and the practi- 
tioner cautiously replies ‘‘ about a month.’’ In the 
majority of cases he is right, but in a few the history 
is far from satisfactory ; something like this—blister 
applied, lameness disappears, leg fines down and 
exercise is commenced. Work is resumed at the end 
of the month, and the second journey results in re- 
appearance of lameness. Explanations are offered 
and treatment again adopted. Previous history re- 
peats itself, lameness departs, work is resumed and 
again lameness results. Further explanations are 
offered, and this time the splint is puncture-fired as 
well as blistered. Slow exercise is cautiously adop- 
ted and as much time as possible obtained before 
work is permitted. Then perhaps, but not always, 
the horse remains sound ; but the client has received 
a shock to his confidence by a loss of the horse’s ser- 
vices extending over three months instead of the one 
first. prognosticated. 

I am not referring to bad splints, such as interfere 
with the knee joint or the tendons, but to every day 
exostoses which seem to all appearances the same 
as we see develope in some horses without causing a 
single day’s loss of work. I may be wrong, but I 
know no diagnostic signs by which an opinion 
can be guarded against such mistakes in prog- 
nosis. 

Then again splints cause a practitioner trouble 
sometimes in connection.with examination for sound- 
ness. They should always be mentioned in a certi- 
ficate when found, or serious consequences may 
follow neglect. When mentioned, a simple splint in 
a horse over five years old, the qualification may be 
added ‘‘ which, in my opinion, will not interfere with 
his usefulness.’’ This, to a client who understands 
horses, does no harm and it protects the practitioner. 


home lame on the off fore. In the course of a few 
days it was evident that a splint under the knee was 
the cause, and nearly six months elapsed before work 
was resumed with soundness. 

I still consider splints a trivial defect, but we may 
undervalue them as practitioners, and it is well 
always to be cautious in giving an opinion as to their 
significance and as to the length of time required to: 
cure lameness resulting from them. They are 
essentially objects which demand tact as well as 
knowledge to enable one to steer a clear course be- 
tween pathological pedantry on the one side and prac- 
tical assurance on the other. 








CANCER-ROOT, OR BEECH-DROPS. 


(E’piphegus Virginiana.) 





Dear Sir, 

As there has been a discussion of late in your 
journal respecting a cancer cure, I have forwarded 
you the following as I thought it might be of some 
interest to your readers who might like to know of 
other cancer cures.—Yours faithfully, 

Quack. 

A parasitic plant of the natural order Orobanchee 
(q.v.), a native of North America, growing almost ex- 
clusively on the exposed roots of beech trees. Like 
all the other plants of its order, it has a curious ap- 
pearance, having scales instead of leaves. Its stem 
is branching, and produces distant alternate white 
flowers streaked with purple. The whole plant is 
powerfully astringent, and the root is brownish, 
spongy, and very bitter and nauseous in taste. It 
has acquired, in its native country, the reputation of 
being a cure for cancer. All parts of the plant are 
used, and externally more than internally. This 
plant, in conjunction with white oxide of arsenic, is 
believed to have formed a medicine once famous in 
North America under the name of Martin’s Cancer- 
powder. Another American plant of the same order, 
Phelipea biflora, is sometimes also called cancer-root, 
and is used in the same way ; and an infusion of the 
Common Broomrape (Orobanche major)—a native of 
Britain and the South of Europe, parasitic on the 
roots of broom, furze, and other leguminous plants— 
has been employed as a detergent application to foul 
sores.—(Chambers’ I’neyclopaedia of Universal Know: 
ledye.) 


—_— 








In some cases it frightens an ignorant buyer and 
stops the sale of a good horse, but of course such | 
possibilities must not be allowed to guide us in 
framing:a legal document like a certificate of sound- | 
ness. 

I remember a case which occurred some time ago 
to a brother practitioner, who, very unfairly, lost his 
client. He examined a five-year-old horse and 
certified it sound, mentioning a splint on the near 
fore leg which he characterised as not likely to be | 
any detriment to the horse. He went further than | 
this to protect his client and obtained a special war- 
ranty for the splint for one month, much to the dis- 
gust of the dealer. The very first journey performed 
by the newly purchased horse resulted in his coming 








PSITTACOSIS, .OR THE INFECTIOUS 
DISEASE OF PARROQUETS. 





The point in question, we understand, is that au 
infectious disease of a special type is transmitted to 
man by parroquets or parrots affected with the same 
complaint. MM. Gilbert and Fournier have just ' 
ported the result of their bacteriologica! researches 
which they undertook during the month of Februaty 
last, when all the members of a family in Paris be- 
came attacked with Psittacosis. 

It is known that M. Nocard described, in 189%, : 
baccillus which he found in the medulla of the bones 
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.of the wings of parroquets brought to France from 
America. 


MM. Gilbert and Fournier have also 
found this bacillus in the viscera and spinal cord of a 
parroquet which had succumbed, and in the dlood in 


+the heart of a woman dead of Psittacosis. 


It™is extremely virulent not only for parroquets 


but also for different other animals, as the mouse, 


guinea pig, rabbit and pigeon. 

This baccillus by some of its characters is not un- 
like that of typhoid fever, but it is distinguished from 
the latter by the appearance of its culture upon gela- 


tine and potato, and especially by being extremely 
virulent to some of the experimental animals. 


Again, from a clinical point of view, Psittacosis is 
liable to be considered as a typhoid septicemia. 
But the point in question truly is a clearly differen- 
tiated bacterial disease which appears in the psittacea 


and which may be transmitted to man with the 


greatest facility. 
Psittacosis is certainly more frequent than we 
have hitherto believed; it is often confounded with 


other infectious diseases, and MM. Gilbert and Four- 
nier think that a number of outbreaks of epidemic 


pneumonia affecting a family or all the inmates of a 
house may be ascribed to Psittacosis. 
Also it seems that a few prophylatic measures are 


necessary, such as inspection of fresh importations of 


parroquets, and instructions to bird-dealers and 


owners respecting these birds when they seem ill.— 


(Translated from the Revue Scientifique, No. 18, 31st 


‘October, 1896.) 








INDIAN CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Rerort oF THE ImperrAL BactTerIoLocist. 





_ Dr. Lingard’s report, dated May, 1896, is not so 
interesting as the previous report in which he settled 
the pathology of Surra upon a sure foundation. 
This is due to the fact that no man can constantly 
achieve success in research work within the period 
of a year, and to the circumstance that many 
months were occupied in removing and refixing the 
instruments and fittings of the laboratory to a dis- 
tant and none-too-accessible town. The very 
thorough methods of the bacteriologist are mildly 
suggested by a statement that the goods moved by 
road and rail were of “‘ the weight of 30 tons.” 

Dr. Lingard suggests that from the numerous 
drawings and micro-photographs of pathological sub- 
jects prepared in the laboratory, lantern slides might 
be prepared and sets distributed to each veterinary 
college in India and Burmah. This is a good idea, 
and, when adopted by the Indian Government, we 
hope every veterinary college in Britain will also be 
presented with a set. It would surely pay to make 
all the M.R.C.V.S. familiar with the special di- 
seases of India before they arrive there to help the 
State in the suppression of animal plagues. 

Some account is given of an interchange of opinions 
and Specimens between Surgeon-Captain Bruce, of 
South Africa, and Dr. Lingard. The object was to 

etermine whether any analogy or similarity existed 
between the Indian disease—Surra, and the African 





disease—Nagana, which is alleged to result from the 
bite of the Tsetse fly. 

It cannot yet be said that anything is determined 
in this connection. After examining specimens from 
South Africa, Dr. Lingard cautiously says ‘ That 
the flagellated protozoa found in the Nagana and 
Tsetse blood disease, corresponded exactly (so far as I 
am able to judge, microscopically) with those found 
in the blood of animals the subjects of Surra in 
India.”’ 

Referring to a copy of ‘‘ Preliminary Report on the 
Tsetse 'ly Disease or Nagana in Zululand,” by Sur- 
geon-Major Bruce, Dr. Lingard writes—‘‘ From the 
above report it appears that the fly disease is in- 
variably fatal in the horse, donkey and dog, but a 
small percentage of cattle recover.’’ Contrary to the 
experience of observers in India, the African disease 
is ‘characterised by the constant occurrence in the 
blood of an infusorial parasite, either identical with 
or closely resembling the Trypanosoma E'vansi.” The 
marked feature in the Indian disease being the pre- 
sence of parorysms and intermissions during which 
periods the trypanosoma is present and absent respec- 
tively.” 

Like all other reports concerning the health and 
disease of animals in India, this goes to show the 
fearful losses which are entailed by animal plagues. 
The camel suffers from surra. In reference to some 
villages which used to be noted for their camels and 
which used to be inhabited by camelmen, we read— 
‘‘ These villages used to be full of camels, but few 
remain at present and many of the people have been 
ruined from the losses caused by this disease.”’ 

The report concludes with some ‘Further notes 
connected with the Etiology of Surra’’ from which 
we take the following :— 

FURTHER NOTES CONNECTED WITH THE ETIOLOGY oF 
SURRA. 

The course of this disease (Surra) is characterized by 
two kinds of periods : (i) Paroaysms, during which the 
hematozoon (Trypanosoma Evansi) is present in varying 
numbers, from 1 to 350,000 in each cubic millimetre of 
blood : (ii) Jntermissions, during which the hematozoon 
is absent. 

It may be stated, as a rule, that in all animals, the 
greater the number of hzeematozoa present in the cireu- 
lation during a paroxysm, the shorter will be the dura- 
tion of such period. The duration of a paroxysmal 
period in India varies between three and ten days, ac- 
cording to the animal attacked. In experimental animals 
(horses), when the disease has been transmitted by 
means of a trace of soiled blood placed in a slight super- 
ficial scratch, the paroxysms may last as long as 22 days, 
but the organisms rarely exceed 400 in each cubic milli- 
metre of blood. 

Although during the ¢ntermissions of Surra, the most 
careful microscopical examination of the blood has failed 
to discover the presence of a single hematozoon, never- 
theless during such a period, lasting five days for in- 
stance, if a fresh guinea pig be inoculated with a like 
quantity of blood (0°3 c.c.) on each of the days making 
up the period, it generally happens that four out of the 
five animals will contract Surra. The blood extracted 
on the first or second day of the intermission, is the 
sample which fails to reproduce the disease in the guinea 
piss The period of incubation after such inoculation, 
owever, varies considerably in length in animals of the 
same species. In one experiment when the blood 
of the second day of the intermission failed to re- 
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produce the disease, the latent period in the third guinea 
pig was 19°5 days, in the fourth guinea pig 8°5 days, and 
in the fifth animal 6°5 days, whereas in ordinary inocula- 
tions, guinea pigs injected subcutaneously with soiled 
Surra blood from the horse, contract the disease in from 
four to five days. 

Successful inoculations have been made with blood 
taken from horses, which succumbed to Surra, up to 18 
hours post mortem, but not later. 

It has been previously noted, that the changes brought 
about in the blood by the hzmatozoon in Surra cases 
are—(i) high temperature, maximum 108°F. ; (ii) rapid 
reduction in the number of red corpuscles in the blood ; 
(iii) an increase in the number of white sare sayy ; (iv) 
decrease in the number of coarsely granular oxyphile 
cells ; (v) a diminution in the amount of hemoglobin 
concurrently takes place, most marked during the par- 
oxysmal periods. 

When a Surra animal (horse) is treated. with arsenic, 
the hzmatozoon disappears from the blood after a vary- 
ing amount of the drug has been administered. The 
body temperature falls and reaches normal limits, and 
the animal frequently maintains its condition, some- 
times putting on flesh. The red corpuscles increase in 


number, and again form normal rouleaux, a diminution | 
in the number of white es geen and an increase in | 


the number of coarsely granular corpuscles takes place. 
Inoculation has been successfully performed with 
blood drawn from an animal previously submitted to 
arsenic for a few days, from whose blood the hemato- 
zoon was absent ; but after the ninth day of treatment, 
the immature form of the organism, if such it be, appears 
to be acted upon by the drug, for negative results then 
follow inoculation with the blood of the animal under 
treatment. There is, however, a tendency for the Surra 
hamatozoon to re-appear in the blood of the animal sub- 
= to arsenic, after an absence of about 25, 50, or 75 
ays. 


THE SPREAD OF THE BUBONIC PLAGUE. 


The following interesting abstract is taken from a re- 
port of a lecture delivered by Dr. Jas. Cantlie, before the 
Epidemiological Society, on December 18th last. The 
plague is now very prevalent in Bombay. 

Infection of, and by, -animals.—In support of plague 
being a soil-bred—a miasmatic—disease is the fact, so 
often announced, that rats are invariably affected. From 

. - a ; : 
Canton, Hong-Kong, Macao, Pakhoi, Yunnan, from hills 
in the north-west provinces of India, and, most recently 
of all, from Bombay the observation is constant, definite, 
and most pointed. The first time particular notice is 
taken of the death of rats in connexion with plague is in 





ined them carefully in Canton and noted the following 
post-mortem appearances : (1) the stomach was distended 
and filled with particles of food, sand, and indigestible 
substances, and the mucous membrane was red and in- 
flamed towards the pyloric end ; (2) the liver was much 
enlarged and congested and contained ova of tenia and 
distoma ; (3) there was congestion at the base of the 
lung present in about 40 per cent. ; and (4) glandular 
enlargement was present in 30 per cent. of those exam- 
ined. There is no doubt now that the disease in the rat 
and man are identical. The bacillus of plague has been 
met with in every case of rat disease of this description 
where it has been searched for. The infection of the rat 
is raised from being a mere popular belief into one of 
scientific precision, and we must now accept the rat at 
any rate as one animal liable to plague. Whether the 
rat is affected previously to, coincidently with, or subse- 


quently to, man being attacked is open to question. Is 





| 





the disease amongst rats a forerunner of its outbreak in 
man, and, if so, are they a means of infection ? These are, 
of course, two separate questions. 

The rat seems to be infected before the human being; 
and the fact of dead rats being found about the house 
during the plague epidemic is a true warning that the 
inmates of the house will in all probability be affected. 
How is the rat infected? 1. Experiment proves (a) that 
the rat is inoculable and dies from a disease identical 
with bubonic plague in man; the inoculation of both 
the blood and inflammatory fluids of the plague-infected 
is effective ; and further, a pure cultivation injected 
hypodermically also sets up signs and symptoms of rat 
mt a and causes death within a few days : and (/) that 
supplying the animal with plague-infected food, whether 
flesh or cultivated germs, causes plague in rats. How 
does the rat in his natural state become infected ; by 
inoculation? We cannot assume that every rat has a 
scratch or open wound by which it is infected. Itis 
more likely he inhales or imbibes the poison either as a 
miasm in concentrated form or he ingests it with his 
food. It may be both forms of infection are at work ; 
and, further, it must not be forgotten that rats are cat- 


'nibal in their habits, and direct contagion must play a 
large part, if not the major part, in the general infection 


of their tribe. That it is some general infection and not 
a chance inoculation is manifested by their sudden and 
simultaneous seizure—a seizure so sudden that scores of 
dead and diseased rats will be found in a single house of 
any size within a few hours. An interesting observa 
tion in connection with the Calcutta affection is “that 
although Calcutta was believed to be the seat of plague 
and the plague bacillus was pronounced to have been 


_ proved in six cases no rats died.” This was regarded as 


a peculiar and, shall I say, an unprecedented condition, 


but the explanation is simple enough. The rats did not 


Mr. Rocher’s report on the Yunnan plague, some twenty | 


years ago. 
Rats.—On all hands rats are reputed to behave pecu- 
liarly and with a wonderful constancy. Before, or it may 
be during, an epidemic of plague, or before the individ- 
uals in any particular house in an infected locality are 
stricken, the rats leave their haunts and seek the interior 
of the house... They seem careless of the presence of 
man and run about in a dazed way with a peculiar limp- 
ing jerk or spasm of their hind legs. They are fre- 
quently found on the bedroom floor, or on ‘the tables 
hut not unfrequently their death is known by the putre- 
factive odour of their decomposition arising from beneath 
the flooring. So pertinent has this rat affection become 
that during the epidemic in Macao in 1895, the Chinese, 
and Portuguese left their houses when the diseased rats 
invaded their premises. The cause of the rats’ behaviour 
is undoubtedly disease, and the symptoms tally wonder- 
fully with plague symptoms of man. Dr. Rennie exam- 


die, as true plague did not exist in Caleutta, the cases 0! 
fever with bubonic swellings being found to be minusé 
toxic bacillus. This is in accordance with all preview 


experience. The Calcutta form of disease is benign and 





no record of rats dying during its prevalence has eve! 


/ been made. Are we to doubt our belief in the diagnest¢ 


value of the bacillus or admit a new disease into ol 
category—a benign polyadenitis? It may be we a 
called upon to do neither, for we have evidence to show 
that non-virulent forms of the bacillus can be cultivate 
and that a bacillus can be found in the soil and cultiv 
ted which behaves like the non-virulent bacillus extract: 
ed from true plague cultures. These points will be ais 
cussed later. 2. An observation by Dr. Thomson int ie 
North-West Provinces of India .is worth recording. 1 
these hill tracts the huts are usually double storeyet 
the upper storey being occupied by human beimss “A 
the lower by cattle, goats, ete. It is the custom? 


° “tam wip” “sof the 
villagers to store the grain in pits under the floors = sf 
huts, and the soil is very foul from the excreme! 

’ ° . that tne 


animals &e. The theory among the people 1s 
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rats eat the grain which is often musty. Most of these 
hill people are very poor and would consume such grain, 
which is their principal food, even when musty and 
clearly affected with fungoid disease.” It is some wide- 
spread source of infection by which the rat is infected. 
Dr“Rennie tells us that the places from which the exodus 
takes place are left without a rat to be seen. 

Snakes.—Dr. Thomson remarks : “ Moreover when rats 
are thus dying dead snakes also are said to be found 
about the site in unusual numbers.” Later he remarks : 
“The snakes eat the rats.” From the North-Western 
Provinces of India we also have record of snakes being 
affected during plague outbreaks. The snake is not ob- 
served as one of the animals affected in the list given by 
the Chinese, but the infection is natural, and the’infec- 
tion through their consumption of the rat is feasible. The 
possibility, however, of direct miasmatic infection must 
not be lost sight of. 

Dogs.—In The Chinese Customs Medical Gazette, in 
the forty-seventh and forty-eighth issues we read that 
dogs died during an epidemic of plague. The observer 
ascribes it to the dogs eating the flesh of human beings 
or any other animal dead from plague. In the same 
paper it is described that in Yunnan the dying are re- 
moved out of the houses to repose in the streets in 
accordance with Chinese customs, and that those dead 
and dying from plague are found outside the dwelling 
or even outside the town walls. He has, moreover, seen 
the dogs eating the flesh of those dead from plague. In 
Hong | fema we had no special mortality amongst dogs, 
nor have Canton or Macao anything to say on the sub- 
ject, but the dead were better cared for than in Yunnan 
and no dog could get at them. It would seem as though 
the dog were infected by eating the flesh. In the places 
mentioned such an opportunity was not afforded him, 
but in the town of Mentz, Yunnan, the custom as to 
the disposal of the dying seems to explain the infection 
of the dog. 

Pigs.—It iseven more important to ascertain whether 
or no the pig is infected. Pork is largely consumed by 
Chinese ; and, moreover, Europeans in the East seldom 
or never eat Chinese-fed pork. The Chinese died from 
plague, whilst the Europeans enjoyed an immunity from 
the disease ; nothing seems more conclusive than that 
pork was the infecting food. Moreover, most of the 
— brought to the Hong Kong market comes from 

-akhoi, a town where plague has been epidemic for 
years. The first point to be settled is—Does the pig 
suffer? Not asarule. The pigs from Pakhoi showed 
no falling off in numbers, and they were not sickly ; the 
former condition would have obtained had plague thin- 
ned their numbers in Pakhoi, and the latter would have 
been found out when they reached Hong Kong, where 
careful inspection of all food supplies is made. Dr. 
Mouchaud writes that the pigs died in Yunnan, and he 
states that “we saw on some roads dogs and pigs feeding 
undisturbed on corpses which no one cared to bury. 
These animals fell victims to their greed and succumbed 
to the scourge.” Further, plague has been produced in 
the pig experimentally, all of which goes to prove that 
pigs die from plague after consumption of corpses dead 
rom plague and inoculation; but that pigs are not 
primarily liable to plague in the same way as rats and 
pigeons seems conclusively shown. 

Oren, sheep and goats are not known to be subject to 
a disease allied to plague, nor are they affected by any 
fatal malady during the time plague is epidemic. As 
regards sheep, Custaldi states that plague in Kurdistan 
was preceded by a fatal epizootic among sheep : that they 

iad plague, however, is not stated. 

Jackals are known to be subject to the disease in Yun- 
nan. They are more prone than either dogs or pigs to 
‘Consume exposed human bodies, and therefore are very 
likely animals to be affected. 

sum up our knowledge, we find that pigs, dogs, rats 





snakes, jackals, and pigeons are affected by a fatal 
malady, whilst plague is epidemic amongst human be- 
ings. Pigs and dogs are believed to be attacked only 
after consumption of plague flesh. Snakes by the swal- 
lowing of rats, and possibly jackals are infected in the 
same way. None of the purely herbivorous animals, 
horses, donkeys, oxen, sheep, goats, or rabbits, are 
attacked. Its the flesh-eating animals which are the 
sufferers. Of course the rabbit, guinea-pig, and a num- 
ber of animals can be inoculated experimentally or made 
to consume plague-diseased food, but no herbivorous 
animal acquires it by the natural processes of infection. 
If it is by consumption of flesh that animals are infec- 
ted, how do human beings get it? The animals affected 
seem to become infected from flesh : the snake from the 
rat, the jackal, pig, and dog from eating the flesh of per- 
sons dead from plague ; but how does the rat become in- 
fected? Could we find that out we should likely know 
how man is infected. One animal missing in the scale 
is the cat ; if rats perish from plague surely the mortal 
enemy, the cat, would be diseased. Perhaps the instinct 
of the cat teaches it to avoid the diseased rat. [In 
Hong Kong during 1894 many cats died in a peculiar 
way—the chief symptom being paralysis of the hind 
legs]. 

In the discussion about the rat infection it must never 
be forgotton that if we take it for granted that the 
disease attacks rats before human beings become victims, 
we must consider the question, “ Has the rat ailment to 
do directly with the subsequent outbreak in man?” It 
is very difficult to see how the rat could affect man ex- 
cept by enfection ;and one may hesitate to believe, from 
what we know of the concentration of poison necessary 
to infect, that such is possible. It might be that the 
diseased rat, by treading, or dropping upon, or biting the 
food of man, would thereby poison the food. It will at 
once occur to one that sick rats, like sick men, wouldnot 
eat. This we have no proof of ; in fact, it is the other 
way, for Dr. Rennie states that in his post-mortem exam- 
inations on rats in Canton he found the stomachs pretty 
full of food, and rats during incubation and first days of 
illness from experiment eat fairly well. What we may 
conclude from the study of the infection of animals is: 
(1) that the rat is the animal most liable to be attacked 
by plague ; (2) that rats suffering from, or dead from 
plague may infect other animals, such as snakes and 
jackals, who consume them ; (3) that rats are always 
affected by a disease similar to plague at the same time 
man suffers ; (4) that the rat may infect man, but the 
means of conveying the contagium is not known ; and (5) 
that during the prevalence of benign plague, pestis minor, 
rats do not die. 

Incubation.—The time intervening between exposure 
and the development of plague has been carefully obser- 
ved and noted throughout many epidemics of this cen- 
tury. The conclusions arrived at by all who have written 
an account of their Hong Kong experience gives from 
three to six days as the period of incubation. Dr. Low- 
son makes it seldom under three or over six. Professor 
Aoyama gives it at from two to seven days. If by that 
statement he means from the end of the second until the 
beginning of the seventh day his recorded observations 
agree exactly with Dr. Lowson’s and others. Only one 
case seems to break the record: it is a case referred to 
by both Dr. Lowson and myself. A Chinaman in the 
gaol at Hong Kong developed plague after being nine 
days under lock and key. From June 11th until the 
20th he was apparently well, but on the evening of the 
20th he became feverish and developed plague. This 
case gives nine days as the apparent period of incuba- 
tion and may be taken as the limit in that direction. Dr. 
Lowson states, however, that the man complained of be- 
ing ill for two days before being placed on the sick list, 
thus reducing the period to the seventh day ; and al- 
though the man was put in the cells on the 11th it was 
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not until the 12th that he was really beyond contact with 
the outer world. 

The occurrence of several cases of pestis minor in Cal- 
cutta, in which the bacillus was found, indicates a more 
cautious acceptance of diagnosis resting solely on bacil- 
lary evidence than we have heretofore contemplated. 
The first case dealt with and reported upon in Calcutta 
gives an instructive history. The patient, a lad aged 
seventeen years, came from Bombay, where evidently 
he had been exposed to infection, as his sister, who 
accompanied him, had seen several cases of plague in 
Bombay. Fifteen days before leaving Bombay he had 
noticed swellings first in one groin and then in another, 
but never felt. ill until his arrival in Calcutta on Sept. 
24th. He was seen and carefully examined in Calcutta 
by honest observers, and a diplobacterium identical with 
the Kitasato bacillus was found in his blood. Not only 
so, but the clinical symptoms of plague were most mani- 
fest. It would, therefore, seem ion this well-authenti- 
cated case that glandular swellings may attack a dweller 
in a district where true plague rages, and that at a sub- 
sequent period may become virulent and kill the 
patient by a true plague ; in fact, that a pestis ambulans 
may become a malignant polyadenitis in the same 
person, even although the patient is removed from the 
infected zone This may be true, although it is not at 
all a comfortable doctrine ; but I can come to no other 
conclusion having regard to the evidence before me. 
The incubation period of plague, therefore, may be fixed 
as from three to six days whilst an epidemic rages, but 
the evidence to hand, within the last few weeks from 
Calcutta renders the period of incubation of ambulatory 
plague uncertain. 

/nvasion.—The onset of the disease in malignant poly- 
adenitis is known to be usually sudden and severe. The 
patient is seized with headache, fever, and prostration 
and compelled straightway to seek his bed. In a few 
hours or a few days a swollen gland developes and the 
disease runs its course. But we have on record many 
cases where high fever existed and the patient did not 
even feel ill, or where a gland swells up with no general 
feverish state. Dr. Lowson in his valuable report states : 
“Tn one case I took the temperature of an Indian who 
looked ill, but who had merely come to see about the 
burial of a friend and who complained of no unpleasant 
symptom. He was rather amused at my using the 
thermometer, but | found he had a temperature of 103° 
I’. and at the same time discovered a small cervical 
bubo.” Be it observed, as bearing upon the intensity of 
the virus, that this was a non-fatal attack of plague. In 
many cases a bubo may precede the fever, the patient 
suffering no inconvenience even. Such a case is that re- 
corded from Caleutta, where “the patient, a boy from 
Bombay, had had for fifteen or twenty days before 
developing fever a swelling in either groin. Subsequently 
he developed the ordinary symptoms of plague and the 
diplococeus was found in his blood.” These two cases 
are sufficient to show that fever or plague may exist and 
the patient not be aware of it, and that glands may be 
affected for a fortnight before the disease declares itself 
in the usual way by headache, fever, and prostration. 
rhe onset of the disease, therefore, even during a lague 
epidemic, may not be so definite as we should like to 
believe, and as yet we have nocharts recording the con- 
dition of the patient between the time of exposure and 
the invasion. 

Varieties. It is not my intention to mention merely 
the varieties of symptoms which predominate at any one 
an ed Cretan aay ennsphainete, hut to draw atten- 

es W are sO pronounced in their 
character as to justify the belief that whilst dealing with 
this subject we are actually attempting to bing in line 
ta gg” gs sea pg which may he even separate 

| ‘les. y accepted types are these : (1) 
abortive (or larval) plague ;(2) typical plague ; and (3) | 


fulminant plague. The two latter are so well understood 
and have been so largely and fully dealt with elsewhere 
that there is no advantage in recapitulating what can be 
read in any text-book; but I wish to draw attention to 
the first named. The abortive form is sometimes styled 
larval, ambulatory, or pestis minor. The names partly 
declare the character of the disease and create a condi- 
tion so apart that it has at all times been separately de- 
scribed. It is at the same time sv indefinite in its 
duration, so unstable in its relation to malignant plague, 
and so uncertain in its onset and departure that up to 
the present no scientific precision has been assigned to 
the relationships. As long ago as the year 1666, when 
plague ravaged London, we have it on the authority of 
Sydenham that “at times tumours may break out 
without either fever or any important symptoms. ; 

Those to whom this happens may walk about in public 
as usual and attend to common duties of life. 
Foderé, writing of plague in 1820, observes: “In the 

Levant and in the Marseilies epidemics of 1820 cases 

were to be seen which were not nad in by any alarm- 

ing symptoms and where the natural functions were un- 

disturbed and where buboes and carbuncles appeared 

without fever or only with slight fever, or the buboes 

went on toa healthy suppuration more or less prompt, 

or even disappeared and went on to resolution without 

the help of art, without any inconvenience, and with a 

perfect integrity of all the functions. This state is com- 

parable to benign small-pox, during which children play 

together and walk in the streets without any precautions, 

no care being taken of their treatment and yet termina- 

ting favourably. It is the benign plague of authors 

which is observed when the disease commences and when 

it is at its end, though it is rarely seen in the middle 

period, which is entirely devastating, but it is not less 

plague and it no less merits the attention of physicians 

and magistrates.” 

The bacillus.—The bacteriology of plague began with 
the advent of Kitasato from Tokio during the Hong 
Kong epidemic of 1894. On June 14th, 1894, Kitasato 
demonstrated the bacillus, which was confirmed after- 
wards by Dr. Yersin of the Pasteur Institute in Saigon, 
working in an independent manner. The bacillus has: 
been variously described as (1) a diplococeus ; (2) diplo- 
coccus enclosed in a delicate capsule ; and (3) a short 
bacillus with the ends somewhat rounded and a clear 
space or band in the centre. Professor Woodhead writes : 
“The size varies considerably according to the staining 
method employed, the organism appearing rather smaller 
in the watery gentian violet solution than in the glycerine 
fuchsin solution. It is plain that the size of the capsule 
and its staining capacity vary very considerably, and it 
is quite possible that this appearance of a capsule is like 
that which is sometimes met with around the bacillus of 
anthrax stained in special solutions in that it may be 
simply a refraction from the albumin from the constric- 
ted bacillus due to the drying and other processes of 
preparation.” In the figures drawn by Woodhead an 
organism was met with in some specimens which see's 
to indicate a development after death. The last state- 
ment may be the mo.t important of all, and its confirma 
tion will be anxiously looked for during the present out- 
break in India. It may be the first step towards a know- 
ledge of the life history of the bacillus in the same 
manner as the flagella of the plasmodium malaria are 
found to develop in the field of the microscope some halt 
hour after removal from the body. Dr. Yersin under- 
took some experiments to test the truth of the infec- 
tion of the soil, the results of which elucidate the toxl¢ 
nature of the bacillus. He found (1) that a bacillus 1 
some respects resembling in its appearance that met 
with in the human body was found:in the soil of Hons 
Kong during the plague epidemic ; (2) that the bacillis 





of the soil and body occasionally behaved similarly 19 
culture experiments ; and (3) that the culture specimen: 
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of soil bacilli were, however, innocuous, possessing no 
virulence when injected into mice or guinea-pigs. Dr. 
Yersin further found that in his cultures of human 
plague bacilli there were microbes of different virulence, 
some mildly powerful and some altogether powerless to 
infect either mice or guinea-pigs. Dr. Lowson, in con- 
junction with Dr. Takaki, Dr. Kitasato’s assistant, found 
a baeadlus in the soil of the garden near his house which 
closely resembled the human plague bacillus, possessing 
most of its microscopic attributes, but showing none of 
its toxic properties. The district whence the soil was ob- 
tained lay within the plague-stricken area, but consider- 
ably removed from any infected house. 

The conclusions to be deduced from the above re- 
hearsal are :—(1) That plague bacilli vary in size ; (2) 
that cultivation experiments produce bacilli identical 
in appearance but possessing different toxic and infec- 
tive powers ; and (3) that a somewhat similar bacillus is 
found in the soil (whether at all times ornot is not known) 
which resembles the non-virulent form the result of bac- 
teriological culture. 

Infection of the soil—The preceding remarks upon 
finding the bacillus in the soil are pregnant with sugges- 
tion. Whether the soil bacillus be virulent or not, 
whether it be completely identical with the human 
bacillus met with in plague or not, the fact of a microbe 
having on the one hand a close resemblance microscopi- 
cally and on the other hand a structure and behaviour 
analogous with certain of the non-virulent cultures pro- 
ducts of human plague bacilli, is sufficiently important, 
and brings the elucidation of the matter within the 
sphere of practical investigation. The medium of the 
soil may be to the infection of animals as the medium 
of water bearing the carcase of the dead mosquito is to 
the filarial-infected human being. Not only may it 
serve asa mere vehicle, but as a host, in which the 
parasite passes throngh a stage of its evolution. Bear- 
ing closely upon this subject is the question of the 
medium of spread of plague. I pe te discussed this 
shortly when dealing with contagion. Contagion—that 
is, intimate prolonged contact, as mother or nurse and 
child—no doubt is a factor, a potent factor, it may be 
the only factor, in the transmission of the disease, but 
few admit it to be more than a small element in distri- 
buting plague broadcast over a community. The slow 
progress of plague and its peculiar paths of selection 
must be considered if the subject is to be fairly dealt 
with. Plague is perhaps the slowest travelling disease 
known ; it may take months and even years to extend a 
few miles. From the City of London it took nine 


wards in the belt of its selection ; but it cannot be the 
only means of travel, otherwise how did the islands of 
Britain and the Canaries ever become infected at one 
end of the Old World and the islands of Hong Kong and 
Formosa at the other? Were the soil only the producer 
or infector all islands in the area ought to be immune. 
This not being so, it comes that the poison must be car- 
ried by human beings, by animals, by clothing, or by 
food. That the poison conveyed by them may require 
the soil as a met tea to reproduce the infecting bacillus 
may be quite possible ; but that some other medium than 
the soil is capable of transmitting the disease is quite evi- 
dent. As noticed above, the bacillus found in the soil, 
according to Dr. Yersin, agrees in most points with the 
lague bacillus except that when introduced artificially 
into the bodies of animals it is non-virulent. This may 
indicate, of course, that they belong to another group of 
the bacterial family altogether. 

The conclusions drawn from a study of the spread of 
plague are :— 

1. The varieties of plague known under the names (a) 
fulminant, () typical, and (c) pestis minor, are allied. 2. 
The cause of fulminant and typical plague is a diplo- 
bacterium in the blood and tissues. The cause of pestis 
minor may be an allied diplobacterium, but with a lesser 
toxic power. 3. An appropriate name for the fulminant 
and typical plague is “malignant polyadenitis.” An 
appropriate name for the mild variety (pestis minor) is 
“benign polyadenitis.” 

1. Plague is infectious chiefly by the dust arising dur- 
ing the cleansing of dwelling houses which plague 

atients have occupied. 2. Plague is contagious by pro- 

loa and intimate contact with the plague-stricken, as 
in the case of a nurse carrying a child ill of the 
disease. 

1. Plague is met with in a definite area of Asia which 
may be termed the “plague belt.” 2. That the home of 
plague at the present day is Mesopotamia and the coun- 
tries adjacent. 3. From Mesopotamia as a focus the 
plague may spread northwards to the Caspian Sea, west- 
wards to the Red Sea, southwards as far as Bombay, and 
eastwards as far as (Formosa) the China Sea. 4. During 
the present century plague has shown a western retroces- 
sion and an eastern accession of virulence. 

1. Typical plague (malignant polyadenitis) is associa- 
ted with pestis minor (benign polyadenitis). 2. A 
bacillus of somewhat similar appearance microscopically 
is reputed to be found in both. 3. The bacilli differ 
in their toxic powers only (?) 4. A benign polyadenitis 
may run its course without being preceded or followed 





months to reach Soho, and more recently it took ten 
months to travel from Hong Kong to Macao—a distance | 
of thirty miles. The lines of communication will not | 
explain this, for in Macao thousands of persons sought 
shelter in 1894, when Canton and Hong Kong oe | 
plague stricken. Steamers and Chinese junks and fish- | 
ing boats passed freely between the ports, yet Macao did | 
not become infected until nine trod ea after Canton and | 
Hong Kong were pronounced clear. How did the para- 
site reach Macao—by sea from Hong Kong or by land | 
| 
| 
' 
| 


from Canton? If by sea, in all probability it would 
have been in Macao Fee before. If by land, how did it 
travel—by human or animal carriage or by the soil ! 
If by human beings, it means intimate prolonged contact 
of the carriers, if by the soil it means a bacillary infec- 
tion of the soil, spreading from a centre and extending 
by a continuous margin of active growth along paths 
favourable to its nutrition. As a gangrene spreads from 
——. or a patch of ringworm starts to spread and 
gradually involves an ever-increasing zone, so may the 
- become sown with the germ of plague, and animals 
we have their habitat thereon fall victims. Some show 
~f estimony towards such a view is afforded by the fact 
b wa plague confines its working to the Old World and 

€s Not cross the ocean, and travels backwards and for- 





by the malignant variety. 5. Malignant polyadenitis 
may run its course without being preceded or followed 
by the benign variety. 6. The bacillus of the benign 
variety attains malignancy by passing through some 
intermediate host, possibly, but not probably, the rat. 

The Lancet. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting was held on Thursday night the 7th inst., 
at the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, Red Lion 
Square, Bloomsbury, under the chairmanship of Vet.- 
Lieut.-Col. J. Kettle, president of the Society. The 
other fellows present were: Messrs. W. I. Barrett, J. 
Baxter, A. Clapp, J. A. W. Dollar, Vet.-Col. G. Durrant, 
A.V.D.: T. C. Garry, Vet.-Major Duff Gillespie, A.V.D ; 
Professor F. Hobday, W. Hunting, Vet.-Capt. A. J. 
Haslam, A.V.D.; W. King, Professor Macqueen, J. H. 
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Manton, F.C. Mahon (hon. sec.), Hugh A. MacCormack, 
Vet.-Capt. Joshua A. Nunn. A.V.D.; Professor Pen- 
berthy, W. Perryman, Professor Pritchard, J. E. 
Rickards, A. Rogerson, J. Rogers, W. Roots, J. Rowe 
(hon treas.), and friend, H. Singleton, W. B. Taylor, 
J. E. Tooth, T. Upton, S. Villar, F. O. L. Walpole, 
F. Willett, F. W. illett, F. W. Wragg ; and as guests 
of Professor Hobday: Dr. Easterfield, Dr. Jowett, and 
Mr. Marshall. ‘ 

On the motion of Mr. W. F. Barrett, seconded by 
Mr. J. Rows, the minutes of the preceding meeting 
were taken as read and were confirmed. 

The Hon. SECRETARY announced the receipt of com- 
munications from Mr. M. Clark and Mr. J. R. Cox express- 
ing regret at their inability to be present. 


ELECTION OF FELLOWS. 


A ballot resulted in the unanimous election of the 
following gentlemen: Vet.-Major G. Durrant, A.V.D., 
Woolwich ; Vet.-Major 8S. Duff-Gillespie, A.V.D. Wool- 
wich ; Vet.-Captain Joshua A. Nunn, F.R.C.V.S., C.IE., 
D.S.0., A.V.D., Woolwich ; Vet.-Captain A. J. Haslam, 
B.A., M.D., F.R.C.V.S. A.V.D., Woolwich; Mr. F. R. 
Stevens, M.R.C.V.S. Redhill ; Mr. H. King, M.R.C.V.S., 
155 Kennington Cross, S.E.; Mr. C. H. Welfare, 
M.R.C.V.S., Tudor House, Staines; and Mr. J. Nettle 
ton, M.R.C.V.S., Hammersmith Broadway. 


INDIAN Hemp. 


The discussion was resumed on the paper by Vet.- 
Capt. Rutherford, Umballa, read at the preceding meet- 
ing by Professor Macqueen. 


Mr. W. Huntina : Gentlemen, it is my misfortune to 
have proposed the adjournment of the discussion on 
Captain Rutherford’s paper, at our last meeting. It did 
not then occur to me that the member moving the ad- 
journment was expected himself to re-open the debate 
on the next occasion. Had this fact been present to my 
mind at the last meeting ! certainly should not have 
proposed the adjournment of the debate, because I know 
nothing whatever about “Indian hemp.” I have never 
used it, and I have only seen it once or twice. However, 
my position enables me to say that I think we all agree 
inthis : that any man who does a piece of work, such as 
Captain Rutherford has done, deserves the thanks of the 
whole veterinary profession. There are very few men 
who will take any drug and devote so much time to it, 
and make such careful experiments and records as he 
has done. At any rate his work has added something to 
the science of veterinary therapeutics, if such a science 
exists—for I am a little doubtful whether there is a 
science of therapeutics. If I had to give an opinion I 
should say there certainly was not such a science. and 
that therapeutics at the present time means a mass of 
empirical observations which, as yet, have failed to be 
properly digested. Still, the paper before us is a con- 
tribution towards more exact knowledge. As to the 
action of this Indian hemp, it seems to me, from Captain 
Rutherford’s account of it, the drug is one as to which it 
is extremely difficult to make up one’s mind. It would 
be difficult to say in what cases it is really useful. and 
in this connection you will note that Captain Ruther- 
ford’s experience is not borne out altogether by the ex- 
perience of others. We have been told by other authori- 
ties that Indian hemp produces no constipation, and is 
therefore a useful sedative in cases of intestinal disease 
Now, in the horse, I take it, there is a special liability to 
intestinal disease being accompanied by constipation. In 
horses nearly all our cases of so-called “colic ”__using 
the word in its widest scnse-—are accompanied by a ten- 
dency to constipation and very often by distinct im- 





bowels. In some of the experiments referred to by him, 


twenty hours elapse without a horse passing any excreta 
whatever. If that is the action of Indian hemp it seems 
to me that, in cases of colic, in all those cases in which 
impaction and constipation is likely to be present, Indian 
hemp is to be avoided ; and yet we are told by some 
authorities that ‘it is in these very cases of colic that 
Indian hemp is good. Even if Captain Rutherford’s 
experiments have not demonstrated anything definitely 
aces not shewn that the drug has any specific action. 
in any special disease—I think one thing runs through 
the whole of his experiments, namely, that Indian hemp 
does stop the action of the bowels. Hence in all cases 
in which that is detrimental, we should avoid the 
drug. That appears to me to be the chief teaching of 
Captain Rutherford’s experiments. 

he drug produces stupor in all of the cases instanced 
when the dose reached a large amount. In smaller 
doses, as soon as the horse was moved or attempted to be 
moved it became greatly excited, as did the horse which 
stood in the stable almost asleep, but which was never- 
theless capable of being brought out and trotted. Our 
President told us something of the subjective symptoms 
of the drug in man, but I think the subjective symptoms 
in the horse are worth some consideration. They sug- 
gest more terror than pleasure. The terror of move- 
ment of anyone approaching or touching the animal 
seems to me a disadvantage in the use of the drug. Cer- 
tainly the moral I draw from Captain Rutherford’s ex- 
periments is, the less Indian hemp we use the better ; 
and that up to the present time we have arrived at no 
such knowledge of the drug as will enable us to say it is 
of use in any case, or to deny that it may be injurious 
in every case. For all that I acknowledged that the 
work done by Captain Rutherford is valuable, as all 
experimental work when carefully recorded adds to the 
sum of our knowledge. 

Mr. Upton much questioned whether anodynes were 
much called for in the majority of cases of colic. When, 
in 1893-4 he was in practice in the Midlands, hay being 
very dear and straw largely used as a substitute, cases 
of known impaction of the colon came under his notice 
very often. At first he tried anodynes, but found they 
gave very bad results. His predecessor tried nux 
vomica and found that that, combined with stimulants, 
yielded a satisfactory result. When they talked about 
colic they meant a spasm of the colon. He thought he 
was right in attributing colic, so-called, to the colon. If 
they took the bowel and noticed the way in which it 
turned, nobody need be surprised at cases of impaction 
of the colon. If one put his hand into the rectum im 
cases of impacted colon he would find a hard mass. Mr 
Upton went on to say that in cases of diarrhoea castor 
oil answered well in the human subject, and he had seen 
it stated that Epsom salts proved efficacious in cases of 
diarrhoea. Indian hemp: might, however, be useful in 
cases of colic, but he did not think it was any use ad- 
ministering this drug in the form of a tincture as the 
horse would not swallow it. The only way was to give 
the drug in the form of a ball consisting of two or three 
drams of the extract. | : 

Prof. Hoppay said they were all very much indebted 
to Captain Rutherford for having taken so much pals 
in making and recording experiments with Indian hemp 
Personally, he had read the Captain’s paper with more 
than usual interest. During the last two or three yeal 
he (Prof. Hobday) had had opportunities for using this 
preparation and he had employed it very largely both in 
the horse and the dog. e had, however, failed ba 
notice the excitement which Capt. Rutherford observé 
in horses, even when they had had very big doses. 10 
fact the opposite had invariably been the case, both i 


paction of the large intestines. Captain Rutherford’s ' the horse and dog. Whenever they had had a dose ° 


cases are in nearly every instance accompanied by---I | Indian hemp, administered experimentally or 


medicin- 


will not say constipation-—but by want of action of the ally, for a considerable length of time he had been uné e 
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to see any of that excitement which was usually noticed 
in the human subject. Captain Rutherford mentioned 
that large doses of Indian hemp caused constipation in 
horses This he (Professor Hobday) regarded with con- 
siderable interest because he had always understood 
that the opposite was the result and that Indian hemp 
was of more value than morphia particularly because it 
did wet cause this constipating effect. hen Indian 
hemp and a dose of aloes were administered his belief 
was that the bowels were not moved as all until a con- 
siderable length of time afterwards, the hemp arresting 
the movement of the bowels. He had noticed different 
degrees of action resulting from the uses of Indian 
hemp. One pony for instance, receiving four drams of 
the drug, would become stupid more quickly than 
another pony having the same dose and being similarly 
conditioned. The like he had observed, too, in dogs. 
His experience was that a constipating effect did not 
occur in dogs when the drug was given in small doses. 
He had administered to dogs doses of Indian hemp vary- 
ing from ¢ up to 4 grains and had net noticed any loss 
of appetite nor constipation. With reference to the toxic 
eo of the drug he had noticed that animals 
haved very differently when very large doses were 
given, but when, in the case of dog’s he had tried with 
doses varying from 10 grains to 2 drams to poison them, 
he had not yet had a successful result. The worst thing 
that had happened to them was that they had been 
reduced to a state of stupor a couple of days with 
paralysis of the hind quarters. Eventually they had 
recovered and become quite well again. With 
regard to antidotes he mentioned that he had 
several times used cocaine as an antidote and he 
could in every way recommend it for waking an 
animal up. Therapeutically it could be reasoned 
out quite correctly as an antidote to narcotic 
poisoning from such a drug as Cannabis Indica. Its 
effects were rapid, and, although they were somewhat 
transient, the patients in which he had used this anti- 
dote had been frequently benefitted by its administra- 
tion. They had been roused out of their state of stupor, 
and the benefit had been permanent. About eighteen 
months ago he had a conversation with Mr. Wood, of 
Cambridge, a gentleman working in a laboratory there, 
and he suggested to him that he could not do better than 
turn his attention to Cannabis Indica with a view to 
preparing it in such a form that it could be used hypo- 
dermically in the treatment of colic. Cannabis Indica, 
as they were aware, was dirty stuff to make up, and if 
they got it on their hands it was difficult to remove it 
for some little time. Well, Dr. Easterfield, Dr. Jowett, 
and Mr. Marshall, of Cambridge, (gentlemen who 
favoured them with their presence at that meeting) had, 
in conjunction with Mr. Wood, done good work in mak 

ing different preparations of the drug. The results ob- 
tained with one preparation in the human subject, had 
not, however, been realised in the lower animals. The 
results of experiments in horses and dogs were so far 
unsatiatactory. Dr. Easterfield in experimentalising on 
umself, had, however, obtained satisfactory results. 

Dr. EAasTERFIELD said it was with some diffidence 
that he appeared before them that evening, for he could 
hot claim to hav any knowledge of veterinary science. 
Professor Hobday asked him to attend the 
ne and he also received an invitation from 
the secretary of the Society. He thought it might be of 
interest to them if’ he described how far their experi- 


_ ments had at present gone in the way of the isolation of 


oak chemical substances from Cannabis Indica which 
ayes ae either In veterinary or other medicine. 
dete tg, roug - with him samples of various hemp pro- 
= be se a . thought it was just possible sume of 
In his easly ave seen the crude form of the drug. 
eps ! per, Captain Rutherford alluded to Cannabin 

Stance prepared by those chemists to whom veteri- 


nary science owed so much—- Messrs. T. and H. Smith, of 
Edinburgh. From the preparation of Gunjah—the dry 
product produced in India. They prepared a resin called 
cannabin. They found that cannabin produced all the 
usual symptoms of hashis poisoning, that was to say, 
' by giving a dose of something like 5 grains they were 
able to induce toxic effects and intoxication, and a larger 
dose produced catelepsy, that was, of course, in the hu- 
man subject. He (Dr. Easterfield) and his _col- 
leagues, did not begin by experimenting on this. They 
consulted gentlemen in India who informed them that 
charas was the substance which the natives of India con- 
sidered the most toxic form of the drug, and, therefore, 
they procured from India 15 or 20 lbs. of that material. 
Now this charas (of which he exhibited two samples) 
was a nasty looking substance. It was prepared oe 
the fronds of the female hemp. A native dressed in 
hides, walked through the crop and the resin stuck to 
tohim. It was about the most obstinate stuff to re- 
move from the body that he had had to deal with. In 
order to reduce the substance to a form in which it could 
be handled and sold and made marketable, it was mixed 
with a certain weight of earth or sand; ard to increase: 
the bulk it was only necessary to havea large admixture 
of sand. They found that some samples contained as. 
much as 70 per cent. of sand. The resin abstracted by 
means of alcoho] was usually solvent. From this resin 
they had been thus far able to isolate from different 
chemical compounds. The process they used was practi- 
cally one of dissolution. In the first place they obtained 
the rather sweet smelling substance—terpenes. In a 
hotter temperature “charas” itself was recognisable. 
Then they obtained a higher boiling point. Finally they 
got a distillation at 400° (c) of cannabinol, which, as he 
had experienced, was productive of the symptoms of 
hashish intoxication. e took a dose of three-quarters 
of a grain in the form of a pill, and in the course of an 
hour found his saliva beginning to thicken. Without 
going to sleep his brain became a kind of kaleidoscope, 
but if he tried his brain could not recall any part of the 
vision that had passed. It was a delightful kind of in- 
toxication similar to that induced in Indian hemp users 
in India. Another substance they isolated was paraftin, 
which had no physiological action. The conclusion at 
which they arrived was that, given the isolation of these 
different substances out of simple charas, there was no 
doubt the hemp plant contained other active substances, 
just as in the case of the poppy plant not only morphia 
but other substances as well were present. The sub- 
stances they isolated, it was tomnal might be useful 
in cases of colic in animals, and other similar ailments. 
But as a matter of fact, as Professor Hobday mentioned, 
the required effects were not forthcomming. In their 
further experiments they hoped to obtain other sub- 
stances which might have the desired effect in colic, &e. 
Mr. MARSHALL stated that, after making a few investi- 
gations upon rabbits and cats with the substance isolated 
by Dr. Easterfield and Mr. Wood, without finding it 
very toxic, he took a small dose of the stuff himself. He 
described his resultant sensations an hour after, how he 
first felt a peculiar sensation in the mouth, thickened and 
dry saliva, a disposition to laugh for no apparent reason, 
and how finally he became beastly eae He could 
not speak properly or walk straight. He had no par- 
ticular illusions but a most peculiar effect was the loss 
of time relation. He could not tell what had passed a 
minute before. Ten seconds appeared to be an hour. 
The intoxication lasted two or three hours. Afterwards 
he seemed to be recovering. A marked effect of the 
drug was the lassitude it induced. The intoxication was 
not even throughout, at one time he was laughing and 
rushing about the place and the next moment he was 
almost rational. In fact he was able to discuss things in 








general and was even looking after the laboratory work 
to a considerable extent. After two or three hours he 
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took a little coffee, went out and by the time he returned | nothing of the action of cannabis /ndica, and attended 


he had recovered. The effects were the result of taking | that meeting for the purpose of gaining information of 


about 14 grains. Afterwards he took another and a 
smaller dose without any resultant action for about four 
hours. He got again the same condition of saliva, and 
this time had both illusions anda tendency to sleep. He 
subsequently took 1-6th or 1-7th of a grain but the stuff 
had practically no effect whatever. Adverting to his 
experiments on animals, he said he started with rabbits. 
He gave 1 dram—a fairly large dose—and found beyond 
a very slight excitement, the stuff had no action what- 
ever. With 2 drams of cannabis Jndica, which Dr. 
| Eastertield sent him he got a slight effect. There was 
a depression of temperature, a fall of the respiration rate 
i and the animal had a tendency to sleep, but this very 
} quickly passed off. He gave a cat about two grains and 
it had a very marked effect. The animal suffered from 
sleep, from ataxia, weakness in the hind legs, and sub- 
sequently thick salivation. The dose was extremely 
small and the effect lasted about a day and a half. After 
the cat had practically recovered four or five days he 
. repeated the observation, this time giving the animal 
| 3°7 grains. Sleep ensued, followed by extreme weakness 
and ataxia. The animal hardly lifted its head and its 
t | tail was spread out. This lasted for a couple of days. 
H Of course the cat could get up and move about. The 
strong effect was really the salivation which came on 
after about a day. The saliva ran down in streams 
from the cat’s mouth, and this continued to the end of 
the experiment. Afterwards he gave the cat a very much 
j larger dose and just the same effects were produced save 
Set that they lasted longer and were somewhat more marked. 
4 The animal ultimately recovered and he was unable to 
kill it with even a larger dose. The cat had rather a 
less stool than usual. So far as he was concerned he 
suffered very little diarrhwa from use of the drug after a 
small dose of it. He believed that after the large doses 
- . . . . 
. the diarrhwa— the laxative action— in the act was not so 
marked as in the small doses. Here he was speaking 
only from memory. A number of interesting points 
pharmaceutically arise out of the use of cannabis Indica 
upon the animal organism but these he should not then 
deal with. They were practically absolute pharmaceutical 
| questions and might not be of interest to that society. Of 
a) course from his own experiments cannabis Indica should 
prove avaluable agent in colicin horses. He hardly under- 
stood what colic in horses meant. It seemed rather 


sit Se eae 








MF isu peculiar to him. In colic generally with constipation he 
m4 thought that cannabis would have a very useful effect. 


He then pointed out that cannabis was apt to deter- 
iorate by keeping, and some kept ina cupboard two 


the drug. That the drug was a_ peculiar one was, he 
thought, plainly manifest inasmuch as in some cases it 
| had a marked action, while in others it had practically 
none. It was not often that medical gentlemen operated 
upon themselves but Dr. Easterfield and Mr. Marshall 
were brave exceptions. In regard to the paper of Vet.- 
| Capt. Rutherford he thought that gentleman was enti- 
tled to their thanks for the very considerable care he had 
exercised in its preparation, and for the pains he had 
taken in discovering the effects of this curious drug. Be- 
fore they, as veterinary surgeons, made up their minds as 
| to the use of it, they should ask themselves this question : 
Did this drug possess any special advantage over other 
drugs which were at their command? Had cannabis 
| Indica any action beneficial to their patients which was 
not observable when they used morphia or chloral 
| hydrate? From the experiments made and related it 
‘appeared to him that this was not the case. His belief 
was that in morphia and, perhaps, chloral hydrate and 
| other drugs, they had agents which were superior to can- 
nabis Indica. Hence, speaking as a member of the 
veterinary profession, he thought they should hesitate 
before they discarded agents in which they had every 
confidence, in favour of a drug of which they knew so 
very little. The only point in which, so far as he could 
see, in cannabis Indica was more beneficial than morphia, 
was in regard to the duration of its action. Captain 
Rutherford pointed out that the effects of cannabis 
Indica lasted seven hours. . They had the slow action be- 
tween the administration of the drug and the apparent 
effect upon the patient, and that was a reason why in 
the early stages of colic or painful intestinal complaints 
| this drug should not be used. They might have cases 
where the pain was more acute and where to leave the 
animals affected by a sedative for two, three, or four 
hours would probably result in death from exhausticn. 
With respect to the action of this drug upon the pulse, 
it seemed nothing definite could be relied upon. In 
sone of the cases frequency of pulsation was accelerated, 
while in others this effect was not produced. From 
what they knew of the nature and effect of cannabis 
Indica it seemed it could not be safely resorted to in 
those painful diseases of the horse in which the use of 
morphia was warranted.’ He was surprised that some 
gentlemen denied the constipating effects of cannabis 
Indica. It appeared to him (Mr. Barrett) that in every 











years exposed to the air was found to have practically | 
| thought there was no doubt that any agent which was 
capable of sleeping the brain, in its turn indirectly slept 


no effect. It was suggested that cannabis became oxi- 

dised or changed in some way, which was extremely 
Tae: probable. Before they could be absolutely certain that 
° cannabinol or any cannabis preparations would prove of 
service therapeutically, they would have to know a little 
more of chemistry. And he thought they would do that 
before very long. They must have a definite compound 
in the market, and it remained to be seen whether can- | 


nabinol would, in course of time, lose its physiological | 


a ee. With regard to its therapeutical use, he 
cnew that it had been used very largely in medicine : 
and, with respect to the constipation of horses, he knew 

that it had been used not very long ago by some doctors 

Ab | practising in India, for dysentry and various intestinal 
conditions of that kind. It might be that whereas 

| these substances had a definite effect in producing con- 

\s stipation, cannabinol oil used in proper doses had nosuch 

effect. 

ae | Mr. Barrett said he thought they would all agree 
Hy t with him in welcoming Dr. Eastertield and Mr. Marshall 
i . there that night. They had been much interested in | 
“al their statements and in seeing the chemical products they | 
had obtained from Indian hemp. Personally he knew | 





‘experiment to which Captain Rutherford had recourse, 
' constipation ensued. 


Veterinarians observed in_ their 
patients that this condition resulted from the adminis- 
tration of any powerful sedative. Speaking broadly he 


| the bowel, and in a_ sense the action of any organ of the 


body. They found, generally speaking, that not only 


cannabis Indica but morphia, chloral hydrate and other 


sedatives had a marked arresting power upon the 
bowels. The bowels acted less frequently, the discharge 
was less copious, and was apt to become coated with dis 
charges from the mucous membrane. Mr. Hunting, 


‘his remarks, had rather ridiculed the science of ther 


‘apn He did not agree with him. At the same time 
1e admitted that the science of therapeutics was unsatl* 
factory inasmuch as they seldom got the results from 
drugs which they anticipated. As one grew older he 
found that medicine was less valuable than he imagine 
when leaving college and college training. Nevertheless 
the time had not yet arrived when they could afford to 
discard medicine. They knew that there were affections 
of the horse and other animals in which medicine gav? 
very marked and speedy relief. While medicine W* 


able to do that they could not afford to discard altogether 
the science of therapeutics. 
rather diverged from the point. 


Mr. Upton, in his remar® 
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use of anodynes but of stimulants. But they were there 
discussing the action of cannebis Indica and seeking to 
know whether they would be justified in using that 
drug. He listened to the observations of Professor 
Hobday very attentively, as he always did to any speech 
of that gentleman. He appeared to have irfterested 
himself in certain experiments but, curiously enough, 
the r@ults he 2 seemed to be just the opposite of 
those reached by Captain Rutherford. And this tended 
to shake one’s confidence in the drug. An agent which, 
when administered, sometimes produced sleep, occasion- 
ally excitement, sometimes diarrhoea, and sometimes 
constipation, did not create much confidence in its action. 
It was these uncertain results which impelled him to 
say, as a veterinary surgeon, that they had yet much to 
learn about this drug before resorting to it to the exclu- 
sion of morphia which they had well tried and well ap- 
proved of. ‘ 

Prof. PrrrcHARD said that on a previous occasion when 
he was invited to speak upon this matter he declined to 
do so because he really knew little or nothing about it. 
That night he was in the same position, but some re- 
marks which had been made in the course of that dis- 
cussion induced him to rise. First he would remind 
some of the gentlemen present that this subject had not 
been under the consideration of the veterinary profession 
for merely a week, or a fortnight, or a year. As early as 
1859 he heard the late Professor Morton lecture upon 
this very subject. That brought him to think that if 
there was anything extremely valuable in Indian hemp 
something more definite than had yet been developed 
would have been brought to the surface. He had listened 
very carefully to Captain Rutherford’s paper, so admirably 
read by his friend Professor Macqueen, and when he had 
listen2d very carefully he thought they would credit him 
in having done something. After listening to the paper 
he thought there was something very questionable as to 
the way in which this material was collected. Was the 
material collected in a low or a high ground, at one time 
of the year or at another? Was it produced in the form 
of a liquid or a solid? Then with respect to the doses, he 
could not but come to the conclusion that there was ex- 
treme variation in the amount given by one individual 
and that advised by another. Then in reference to the 
symptoms produced by the effects of the drug nothing 
could be more strange. It had been said that evening 
in one instance that it produeed purgation and -in 
another instance that it produced the very reverse. In 
some instances they had had an elevation of the pulse 
while in others the very reverse was the effect. Putting 
that on one side, was the drug to be depended upon 
from another point of view? They had heard nothing 
definite about the dose to be given, whether it was one 
proportion or another; and as had been already said, 
were there not drugs upon which they could rely that 
would produce their effects in a very short time! Take 
chloral hydrate for example. Scores of times had he ad- 
ministered doses of this drug and seen the effects occur 
within half-an-hour to an hour. In one instance he had 
oo a donkey under the influence of chloral hydrate and 
vad operated upon it for half-an-hour, after which the 
animal perfectly recovered. Now, if they could do this 
ina case of colic without driving their patients into a 
state of dlivium tremens—tfor that had been the con- 
dition exactly described that evening—he thought they 

iad drugs at their command that were far better—at all 
events equally as good as cannihis Indica. As he said 
at the commencement. he knew nothing about its action. 
He was simply dealing with remarks which he had heard 
in the room that evening and at the previous meeting 
ot the society. 
ee J. Hastam said he rose with consider- 
ea dence because he was in the position of many 
ee emen present that evening, speaking about some- 
thing of which he had really little experience.. But it 


occurred to him to suggest that, apart from the place of 
growth and the mode of preparation, the distance over 
which and the temperature through which the drug 
travelled before it came to be used in an English labora- 
tory or upon a patient, must have resulted in consider- 
able variation. Independently of this he thought they 
had somewhat overlooked the fact that Captain Ruther- 
ford’s experiments with this drug were on patients not 
suffering from abdominal complaints but were nearly 
all, for the purposes of the drug, healthy animals. The 
effects he found were not in agreement with those dis- 
i covered by the practitioners who had used the drug at 
|home. But it was important to remember the difference 
| of action of a drug in health and in disease. A quarter 
of an ounce of tincture of opium given to a healthy 
horse had a stimulating effect, but administered to an 
animal suffering from colic it produced no such effect. 
Ditferences of opinion and of observation might be 
accounted for by differences of condition in the patients, 
and also because of the undoubtedly uncertain prepara- 
tions of the drug obtained. He thought that the diver- 
sity, the variation in the results of the use of the drug 
were so great that they were only explicable on grounds 
of difference in the quality of the drug itself. He could 
not think of any drug that had effects so diverse. It 
was only, in his opinion, by obtaining exact products 
that they could compare effects. They related their ex- 
periences of a drug that differed in quality. They were 
indebted to their guests that evening for trying to ob- 
tain an exact product with which they could compare 
effects. Dr. Easterfield asked whether in India, Indian 
hemp was administered for veterinary purposes to any 
great extent, and doubted whether he would tind an ac- 
tive principle having a good effect at home for veterinary 
purposes, unless Indian experience was in his favour. 





There was no doubt, however, that Dr. Easterfield and 


Mr Marshall had obtained an active principle which 
by-and-bye would be placed on the market and they 





could then judge of its effects. He could not help 
thinking with Mr. Hunting how little therapeutics was 
a science or would be a science until they succeeded in 
getting their drugs of exact quality. (Applause.) 

Dr. EASTERFIELD: May I just make a correction. | 


| said it isdoubtful whether from the substance of charas 


resin a substance can be obtained which has a soporitic 
effect in colic. It is possible that the plant which secrets 
this excess of resin does not excrete the substance that 
is present in this gunyah or dried hemp. It is quite 


| possible that the resin secreted by the plant which con- 


tains this active principle will produce what somebody 
politely called delirium tremens, though it will not con- 
tain the substance that is soporitic in colic cases. 

Mr. J. A. W. Dotiar said he had only a few words 
to add to the discussion and those perhaps did not refer 
directly to the subject under consideration. But he 
should be sorry if their medical brethren who had 
honoured them with their presence that night left the 
meeting with a wrong impression. One or twospeakers, 


perhaps from inadvertence, had given rise to the idea 


that colic was a condition which was referable solely to 
one cause. He desired to point out that the varying 
results which had followed the use of cannabis Indica in 
certain instances had been more or less due to the fact 
that when one treated colic one treated a symptom and 
not a condition, and that what might be very useful in, 
possibly, cases of abdominal pain due to distention of the 
bowel might not, perhaps, prove so satisfactory if due to 
some other condition such as a renal calculus or some 
other abnormality which sometimes carried all the symp- 
toms that distention of the bowels produced. He must 
deprecate the attitude of those members who seemed to 
think that because they had already drugs upon which 


they could rely, that they should limit their pharma- 


copeeia to them and not endeavour to enlarge it. If they 
were contented always to stick to the drugs whose action 
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they thought they understood and refused to accept any- 
thing fresh, he was afraid they would at once sacrifice 
their claim to be a scientific and progressive calling, and 
he would, therefore, ask those gentlemen, even though 
they had drugs in whose action they were perfectly satis- 
fied, to experiment with this drug and record their ex- 
perienced so that, by the collection of results, the veteri- 
nary profession might obtain something like a scientific 
basis on which to found a judgment. 

Mr. T. H ManrTon said there seemed to be very few 
gentlemen present who had used this drug for practical 
purposes. The firm with which he was connected had, 
in their infirmary, successfully used the drug during the 
last three or four years. He could give them many in- 
stances of the utility of cannabis Indica. It was a drug 
to which he, personally, was very partial, although he 
admitted there were certainly some disadvantages con- 
nected with it. It had been said that there were drugs 
which they could use which had as good an effect as 
cannabis Indica in relieving pain. He did not agree 
with the gentlemen who held that opinion. He had 
seen many cases of so-called “colic” in his infirmary 
where as much as six grains of morphia was adminis- 
tered every two hours without any permanent relief 
being obtained. Turning to chloral Laeate he said that 
four drams was considered a fair dose to start with, and 
if it were increased to two ounces no doubt that 
quietened the patent for some time. But in his busy 
practice the great advantage he derived from the use of 
cannabis Indica was this : if they gave an ordinary horse 
standing 15 hands four drams, and a cart horse six drams, 
within about an hour, or an hour-and-half, the veteri- 
nary practitioner might safely leave the animals for 
twenty-five hours and not see them again in that time. 
It was true they were liable in three hours to turn very 
cold and sweat a good deal, but, given a good foreman 
to tend the horses, that did not matter. With regard to 
the action of the bowels he owned that they got con- 
stipation. Concerning the excitement of which Pro- 
fessor Hobday ne he (Mr. Manton) thought that 
excitement probably arose in cases when a sufficient 
dose had not been administered. Six drams produced 
complete stupor. In all cases in which he had used the 
drug his belief was that benefit to the animal had 
resulted. 

Dr. Jowett, speaking of extract of cannabis Indica, 
said his attention was first drawn to cannabin because 
it was well known that the extract of cannabis Indica 
was one of the most uncertain drugs in the pharma- 
copia. He believed that they would tind the dose was 

— ofa grain and that they should proceed until 
they got some effect. It was quite clear that they could 
not do anything with a drug of that description when 
they did not know what would happen. That was, he 
believed, one reason why this drug had gone so much 
out of practice. He saw a paper by Dr. Easterfield 
mentioning that he had isolated from cannalis Indica 
a definite substance to which he gave the name of can- 
nabinol. He himself had prepared some from the green 
extract and, like Dr. Eastertield, experienced some diffi- 
culty owing to the disagreeableness of the stuff to work. 
However he derived a substance. That was before the 
vacation. He did not touch the substances again until 
about two months ago. He tried the drug upon him- 
self and, unlike Dr. Easterfield, had no visions but 
simply a profound sleep. Subsequently he took a dose 
of Dr. Easterfield’s preparation, experienced a sensation 
of sleepiness, and leaning back in his chair had those 
kaleidoscopic views described by Dr. Eastertield. Brilliant 
visions came in rapid succession, fading one into the 
other. In a friend of his the stuff did not produce 
dreams but sleep. Dr. Jowett went on to say that he 
took afterwards four grains of extract of cannabis Indica. 
That was at a quarter past six one Sunday evening just 
after tea. It was not until he was having his supper at 


| 
| 





a quarter past nine that he felt any effects of the drug. 
Then a very peculiar sensation came over him, and he 
could hardly finish supper. He commenced laughing, 
and lost all sense of time. He had no recollection of 
what happéned that evening. How he got into bed he 
could not tell. He was informed that he could hardly 
walk across the room. Dr. Easterfield had an idea which 
he shared, that very possibly in the extract of cannabis 
Indica there were two active principles. In the first 
place he had dreams and sleep and no intoxication, but 
when he again took the extract, and only half one 
equivalent dose, he became intoxicated. It seemed as 
though there was something inthe cannabinol which pro- 
duced sleep, and in the extract of cannabis Indica some 
other substance that had an intoxicating effect. He ob- 
served no effect of diarrhoea or constipation. On the 
morning after taking the cannabinol he awoke very 
happy indeed, but after taking the extract of cannalis 
Indica the effect did not pass off so readily. His mouth 
was glued together with the thickening of saliva. The 
conclusion at which he arrived was that cannabinol was 
not productive of the same effect as extract of cannabis 
Indica. 

PRoFEssOR PENBERTHY said he rose with the utmost 
diftidence, but he should like to give his impression of 
the result of the paper of Captain Rutherford’s and the 
discussion upon it. He was in accord with the view ex- 
pressed by Dr. Haslam, that there were various parts of 
therapeutics, and that each part had a great issue that 
attached to itself. Most of those present were veteri- 
nary surgeons desirous of obtaining some knowledge 
that would prove valuable in the practice of their pro- 
fession and in the relief of animal suffering. They had 
received information of the greatest value and _ heard 
what was news perhaps to some of them, that there 
were active principles separated, or probably to be sepa- 
rated, in connection with this drug. They had also 
heard personal experiences of the physiological effects of 
the extractum cannabis Indica and cannabinol. They 
learnt what were the parts of the cerebro-spinal axes or 
nervous system generally that were influenced by these 
different active principles. But what they knew from 
their guests, and could gather from Captain Ruther 
ford’s paper, were the physiological effects of the drug. 
he thought they could not too much insist upon the 
great difference that existed between the pathological 
condition and the physiological condition. He was de- 
lighted to hear the remarks of Mr. Manton, and he 
should have been still more pleased to have heard more 
of the really practical side of the application of cannabis 
Indica. He had had considerable experience of this 
drug, and from its uncertainty (which had been emphe 
sised by almost every speaker) he did not find it was 
much better than any other drug they had at their dis 
posal. But he concurred in the view expressed by 5s 
friend Mr Dollar, that they should not stop becaus 
they had a drug which satisfied them at cero ney 
were under a great obligation to the gentlemen who hat 
come forward that night to give them the benefit of their 
experience. Happily they had not yet finished their ex 
periments. The result of their work to him, at any 
pointed to a pretty clear hope that they would have 
and bye a stable compound that they could use wit! 
reliance. , “4 his 

The CHAIRMAN, in closing the discussion, said < 
advice to them was to try the Indian hemp in the = 
of a tincture from the extract. He had tested it m t ‘ 
way and had avery good result. There were five vest 
known forms of Indian hemp in India. These 7 2 
churrus, bhang, garjah, majoon and hashish. He e ; 
them in this order according to the proportion a : 
resinous compound, active principle, they con aes 
Churrus was the stronger. They would find It P ad id 
pally in the Bengal presidency. The hemp va" 


. “ to 
quality in different districts and he advised them 
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communicate with the collector or commissioner of a 
district in order to obtain a good quality and then have 
the extract prepared by a respectable European chemist 
in India. ; : r 

Dr. EasTERFIELD said he derived his hemp direct from 
the collector in India. 

The Cuarrman: But you should get the extract 
from a European chemist in India, and make your own 
tincture. 

Prof. Macqueen: In behalf of the author of the 
paper which I read I have to thank you for your kind 
treatment of his communication 1 believe that when 
he has an opportunity of reading your remarks he will 
not only be instructed but amused. The discussion has 
extended far beyond my expectation, and when Captain 
Rutherford has the pleasure of reading it, it will be quite 
a surprise to him. Iam sorry time does not permit me 
to make any contribution to the debate myself. 

On the motion of Mr. BARRETT, seconded by Mr. 
REEKIE, a unanimous vote of thanks was accorded to 
Captain Rutherford for his able paper. 

Mr. J. A. W. DoLiar, moved, and Mr. Roots seconded, 
a vote of thanks to Drs. Easterfield and Jowett and Mr. 
Marshall for attending the meeting, and relating their 
interesting experiences. 

This, too, was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. BARRET, seconded by Professor 
PENBERTHY, thanks were unanimously given to the 
reader of the paper, Professor Macqueen. 

At the instance of Professor PRITCHARD a vote of 
thanks was accorded the Chairman, and with this the 
proceedings terminated. 








EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


A VETERINARY “ANATOMIST.” 





From an interesting column of historical and archeo- 
logical notes in Zhe Norfolk Chronicle we take the 
following. No reference to the subject is to be found in 
The Veterinarian for 1838. 

It is interesting to note that as recently as the year 
1838 there occurred at Norwich a remarkable case which 


arose out of a person contracting for the sale of his body | 


after death, although the law recognised no right of pro- 
erty in a dead body. A blacksmith named James 
Maxey died on July 8th, and on the following day his 
employer, Mr. George Perowne, a veterinary surgeon, 
practising in the parish of All Saints’, waited upon the 
widow, and informed her that he would have him buried 
as “a Christian and a gentleman,” and pay the expenses 
of the funeral. On the 10th Mr. Perowne sent a coffin 


to the house, and arrangements were made for the burial. | 


Whilst Mrs. Maxey was absent from her house on the 
Ith Mr. Perowne effected an entrance, removed the 
coffin and the corpse, and carried them away in his gig. 

1e widow went to Mr. Perowne and demanded her 
husband’s body. Mr. Perowne replied that everything 
was “all right,” and desired that the clergyman and 
bearers should be informed that the funeral would take 
place next day. Mrs. Maxey and the bearers accordingly 
assembled in Mr. Perowne’s yard at the appointed time, 
and found the coffin properly nailed lens. With 
womanly instinct, however, Mrs. Maxey suspected that 
everything was not “all right,” and ‘made persistent 
demands to see the body. Mr. Perowne became excited, 
procured a gun, drove the whole party from the yard, 
and locked the gates. It was alleged by Mrs. Maxey 
and her friends that while they were standing in the 
street they heard Perowne open the coffin and remove 
rom it several large stones. When the funeral party 


were re-admitted and allowed to view the body, which 
was then in the coftin, they found that it presented the 
appearance of having been “anatomised.” Ultimately, 
it was taken by force and deposited in the steeple of All 
Saints’ church, and Mrs. Maxey made a complaint to the 
magistrates. Mr. Perowne, on being summoned to 
attend the Guildhall, entered the court in an intoxicated 
state, and informed the magistrates that sixteen years 
previously he paid Maxey a certain sum for the posses- 
sion of his body afte: death; that he had dissected it, 
and found that the man had died from the same com- 
aint as William IV., namely, ossification of the heart. 
Tn order to sober Mr. Perowne, the Bench committed 
him to the gaol for the night, and on the following 
morning he was formally charged with stealing the body. 
The accused contended that, as he had purchased it in 
the interests of science during the life of the deceased, 
it was his property. The chairman of the Bench replied 
that “although they knew him to be a very clever man, 
if he would keep himself sober, yet he was not in any 
practice that required a knowledge of the anatomy of 
1uman body, and his premises were not licensed for 
anatomical studies.” Mr. Perowne, who asserted that he 
was a member of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital was com- 
mitted for trial at the Assizes. The only reference 
made to the case in the Assize report was this: “ Mr. 
Perowne was called upon and discharged.”—C.M. 


PECULIAR NUISANCE CASE AT 
KILMARNOCK. 





Decision has been given by Sheriff Hall in a case 
arising through the operation of the Board of Agricul- 
ture regulations within an infected swine fever area. 
Sixty pigs were recently consigned to Stewarton Station 
from Coventry from Mr. M‘Clure, Prestwick Road, Ayr. 
On their arrival their removal was stopped by the police 
in consequence of Stewartry Parish being within an in- 
| fected area, but it was afterwards arranged that John 
| Sim, sen., should remove them to an old stable in High 
| Street, Stewarton, occupied by him, but belonging to 
| Mr. James Love, banker. The inspectors for the County 
| Council then served a notice Pr A the building an 
infected place under the Board of Agriculture order. 
The tenants in the adjoining buildings lodged a com- 
plaint with the sanitary inspector of Stewarton against 
the pigs being there, as they were causing an offensive 
smell. The sanitary inspector, after being satistied that 
a nuisance existed, applied to John Sim, sen., for re- 
moval of the pigs, but he stated that he could not re 
move them after the building had been declared an 
infected place. The sanitary inspector then applied to 
the Local Government Board, who advised that the 
Police Commissioners of Stewarton, as the Local 
Authority, should apply to the Sheriff for removal of 
the nuisance under the Public Health Act, sind this was 
done. After the petition was served, however, in conse- 








| quence of representations that were made to the Board 


of Agriculture, an inspector from the Board examined 
the place last Friday, and granted a licence for the re- 
moval of the pigs, which were on the following day taken 
to Hareshaw Farm. Sheriff Hall appointed a hearing 
on the application on Monday. An agent for Mr. Love 
stated that he had not let the building as a piggery, and 
was not aware of the pigs being there. Mr. Sim, sen., 
said that he removed the pigs to the stable to save them 
from being starved at the railway station. Sheriff Hall 
finds that JohnSim, jun., was the author of the nuisance, 
and decerns against him for £3 3s. of expenses.— Vorth 
British Agriculturist. 
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The Latest Swine-Fever Order. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee under the 
Diseases of Animals Act, held at the Court House, 
Northallerton, on Wednesday, the 30th December, 1896, 
it was resolved— 

“That the Committee having considered the Markets 
and Fairs Swine Fever Order, 1896, are strongly of 
opinion that in cases of Swine Fever, county boundaries 
shoald be disregarded ; that the place in which each 
outbreak occurs should be an Infected Place ; that the 
compulsory attendance of a Veterinary Inspector at 
every Market or Fair is of no value and causes unneces- 
sary expense ; that such expense should not be charged 
on the ram Funds ; and that a copy of this Resolu- 
tion be sent to the Board of Agriculture, and to. every 


‘County Council in England and Wales.” 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
Vet.-Major J. J. Philips joined for duty at. Woolwich 


-on 8th instant. 
Vet.-Lieut. R. H. Holmes embarked for a tour of 
service in India, 12th instant. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





WART WORT OR RUSSIAN CANCER CURE(?) 

Sir, 
I thank those gentlemen who have criticised me, in a 
friendly manner, for my having committed errors of 
which I am unconscious. In reply I must first of all 
condemn their manner of argument by attempting to 
wove that they are right by saying that I am wrong. 
Their idea, no doubt, is that two blacks make one 
white. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Mayall, asked through the 
medium of the issue of December 19th of your valuable 
journal for information concerning a certain kind of 
wart wort, to wit the Russian cancer cure, and in 
answer | replied in the issue of December 26th, in which 
number Mr. Donald also added his mite; and, as his 
talents did not jump with mine he judged amiss. [ 
don’t profess to be an authority on botany, neither have 
[ the ambition of becoming at some future date an ex- 
aminer on this, to some, very interesting subject. But 
having no magnum opus at hand I shall, to the best of 
my ability, endeavour to prove, with my popular authori- 
ties, that 1 am right. 

Wart-wort and swallow-wort, like many other verna- 
cular botanical words, are used to indicate many differ- 
ent species of plants of different genera. The first time, 
according to Nuttall’s ‘lictionary (edited by the well- 
known and no mean naturalist, the late Rev. J. G. 
Wood). is defined as “a plant having a warty surface,” 
and, by Webster (1869) as “a plant having a warty sur- 
face of the genus euphorbia and others. Celandine or 


swallow wort, according to Nuttall, is “ so-called because | 


believed to flower with coming and going of the swallow 
(Gr. Chelidon, a swallow).” Webster says celandine is 
“a plant, swallow wort, horned or prickly poppy.” 
Hooper, in his medical dictionary (1820) says : * Cheli- 
donium (from xehidar, the swallow.) It is so-named 
from an opinion that it pointed out as useful for the 
eyes by swallows, who are said to open the eyes of their 
young by it, or because it blossoms about the time when 
swallows appear.” The herb and root of this plant, the 
chelidonium majus, tetterwort, and great celandine 
have a faint unpleasant smell, and a bitter, acrid dura- 
ble taste which is stronger in the roots than the leaves, 
They are aperient and diuretic and recommended in 
icterus, when not accompanied with inflammatory 
symptoms. The chelidunium should be administered 
with caution, as it is liable to irritate the stomach and 
bowels. Of the dried root, from 3ss. to 3). is a dose ; if 


the fresh 100t, infused in water or wine, the dose may 
be about 3ss. The decoction of the fresh root is used in 
dropsy, cachexy, and cutaneous complaints, ‘The fresh 
juice is used to destroy warts and films in the eyes ; 
but for the latter purpose it is diluted with milk. But 
this is going away from the discussion. Let me point 
out to Mr. Donald, and his champion Mr. Eggleton, that 
[ said nothing about the euphorbiacez or spurge-wart 
order. No doubt they are right in their idea about the 
euphorbia helioscopia, but this has nothing to do 
with ay particular wart wort enquired after by Mr. 
| Mayall. 

Now a word to Mr. Hurndall. He is in error when he 
says I attributed certain properties to celandine. I said 
nothing of the kind, but only quoted Bentley’s own 
| words. I am no firm believer in the principles of homwo- 
_pathy. Only when used in faithcuring or as in cases 
_where placebos are required. Respecting the doubt I 
_ have cast against the efficacy of celandine in the cure of 
| cancer, | may say that I am a bit of a sceptic against 
| new remedies until [am convinced they will do what is 
claimed for them, and I am afraid this cancer cure will, 
like its predecessors, take a back shelf. Many of the 
“cures” are, in my humble opinion, the work of diagnos- 
tic errors. 

In conclusion I think the thanks of your readers are 
due to Mr. Hurndall for his valuable exposition of the 
action and uses of’ this old-fashioned or antiquated, but 
by no means useless remedy for certain, but up to the 
present unknown affections. Flenry Gray. 








EDITORIAL CENSORSHIP. 
SIR, 

The correspondence in the last two issues of The 
Record on the above subject, having made extensive 
reference to veterinary societies’ reports, I shall be 
pleased if you will allow me to say a word or two from the 
point of view of a Secretary to a V.M. Society. 

None of your contributors, I should presume, have 
occupied the position of president or. secretary to a 
Society, or they would A more acutely the dift- 
culties to be met in keeping them in an amicable and 
prosperous condition. With the exception of the two or 
three societies in the densely populated parts of the 
kingdom, there is scarcely one existing whose secretary 
has not a difficulty in obtaining a respectable attendance 
of its members, and as those who are not present look to 
the report for information as to the business trans- 
jacted, this part of it is of great interest to them, 
although to the majority of your readers it may seem 
to be unnecessarily occupying valuable space. 

Eloquence is not the strong point of the veterinary 
| profession, and as even amongst practised orators there 
| 1s not one man in fifty who at the end of a speech has 
| said exactly what he thinks he has said, or what le 
| intended to say when he got on his legs, it is excusable 
if the contributor to a discussion at one of our society 
| meetings occasionally considers himself misreporte¢. 
Speeches are not as a rule reported verbatim for obvious 
reasons, and our lay reporters in endeavouring to get the 
sense of what they only dimly understand are very 4)" 
to make confusion worse confounded. 

When the report is received by the secretary there are 
always alterations to be made, to demonstrate the sens 
of what one man has said, or to avoid injuring M¢ 
tender susceptibilities of another, and after it 1s pu” 
lished the poor fellow catches it again. The first time 
he meets A, who made a rambling five minutes spee® 
at the meeting, he is sure to be called over the co#® 
because A. has not been as fully reported as B. wi 





said twice as much in half the time, and is perhaps 
threatened with the resignation of C. because the nam 
of D. instead of his appeared as seconding 4 vote 0 
thanks, or the election We 





a new member. 
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The Secretary is in the best position to understand | horses by the spectre of the auto-motor looming in the 


what was said, and is responsible to his members for the | distance, has sought the seclusion of a remote country 
report, and it would be highly unfair to him were the | district wherein to struggle to keep his head above water 
Editor to put his own construction upon a subject dis- | and to uphold the status of his profession. 
cussed, or to omit details which are important, to the| Perhaps it may interest and perchance amuse them 
non-attending members at any rate, and on the value of | if I relate my experience of the last few days. 
whigh he is not in a position to form an opinion, unless} At nine p.m. on Saturday last (the fact that it was 
the meeting should have been fortunate enough to have | raining hard and as dark as pitch added zest to the enter- 
been graced by his presence. | = was called to a farm eight miles away to see a 
I trust, Sir, that the criticisms of your correspondents ; bay mare. The owner, who had ridden in, informed me 
will not have the effect of altering the course you have | that she had been ill since the morning, that he had 
always adopted in this matter. It would be a great re- | called in Mr. Duck (for obvious reasons I substitute that 
lief to secretaries to be able to throw the blame of defi- | for his own name) and that at 8 p.m. he, Mr. D., had 
ciencies in their reports upon the Editor’s shoulders, but | said he could donothing more. Mr. H. (the owner) then 
it would not, I fear, add to their care in preparing them, | came for me leaving Mr. D. to await my arrival. Hav- 
or to the interest they evoked in the members of the So- | ing examined the mare I found her as follows : Mucous 
ciety when they appeared in print. membrane intensely injected, respiration 60°, pulse im- 
Nothing mundane is perfect, and the Veterinary Re- | perceptible, temp. 104-5" ; rectum, with the exception of 
cord is no exception to the rule, but I am sure the whole | a little slimy mucus, empty, bladder enormously dis- 
profession is indebted to you for the energy you have | tended ; the patient continued walking round the box as 
displayed in establishing and conducting it, and I trust | is the case in twist. 
that the request you have made for additional matter| 1 then called Mr. D. aside and the following conversa- 
will not be unavailing, and that we shall all do our best | tion took place : “ Well, sir, what do you think of her?” 
in the future to assist you in making the Veterinary Re- | His reply came swift and sudden “ She has the inflamma- 
cord of ever increasing interest to our fellow readers. | tion and is’nt worth a penny.” This being so conclusive | 
I do not approve of anonymous correspondence, but | thought reply needless. [then enquired “ What have you 
must ask on this occasion to be allowed to subscribe my- | given her?” “Oh! two drenches.”—“ And they con- 








self ——-— An Hon. Sec. | tained?” “Liquids.” 1 then tried another line, “ What 
POQTAN eT Cy TEOIWEYED | laxative has she had?” “ Oil.”—“ How much?” “ Half 

g PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE, ‘a pint.”—“ Anything else?” “ Yes, aloes.”—“ And how 
, . hall b i ae ' /much ?” “Seven or eight drachms.” Seeing further pe 
shall be pleased if you will allow me to lay the | tions were useless I returned to the box and applied the 


rest | oe pe the readers of your journal, by | usual remedies to which she somewhat slightly respond- 
way of entig itening them how some members of our pro- | ed, the catheter especially giving relief. 


fession adopt measures, which, I am sure, must be re-| | then left her for half an hour, and on returning found 
pugnant to any of us who have the welfare of the profes- | the door open and the mare wandered into a field, and 
sion at heart. j : | here, sir, comes I think the cream of the whole proceed- 

In 1889, I began business on my own account in a ing. Mr. D. humanely remarking “Oh, I shouldn’t 


— in town here called the Oxford, with two entrances | trouble to get her in she is bound to die and might as 
rom different streets, one from each, the centre for the | well die out there as in the box.” I do not think 
pres A — co where a great many horses are put | this wauts enlarging on. | then left giving the owner 
ar market a! ved veterinary surgeon had before | a very unfavourable prognosis, but was agreeably sur- 

> er D 2 7 var rae ¢ , ay ° ‘ ° 4 ™ 

; Mfg ye peee. in the yard, it was a venture on my | prised when on Sunday morning he again came 
™ ‘il rs snd ce that portion of the yard, and will do | for me, and from that time she has made an un- 
sO » are OT . . ° 

ne Wu the enc of March, 1897. ; _, interrupted recovery, needless to say without the inter- 
a 1ave taken tanger premises exactly opposite one of | yention of Mr. Duck 

ie entrances to this yard, in fact, just the other side of Peg hg I agen e ek a  peNr ee 
the street, and since have endeavoured to transfer my mm a —— that ioe pry ly ots 
connection to the new premises where I reside, at the | ¢j . eution e VS ‘eethie 
sane Geis eee ci ht ses where | reside, at the | tion and prosecutions under the V.S. Act, can nothing 
The peoptidhtes ane dant ch te bese pour hare A be done to stop such a man who is neither qualified nor 
enatide parties fd the’ veal to; rt g; ne oe registered (his father castrated, .he followed suit and, 
M.R.C.VS. who | 1e yard to a firm in town, both therefore, must be capable to doctor) from going about 
tt&.V.5., who have another yard here, and have had | the country trusting in providence and turpentine, tothe 


for some vears ° * ° > 
Th _ yu. mn , utter ruin of the farmer, his stock, and such unfortunate 
the —_ 'e hot content to wait till I leave, but frequent members of our noble profession as “ BENIGHTED.” 
€ yard, and have had their sign painted up now which (The only thing to do is to spread knowledge amongst 


a almost half of the hoarding. of the yard, (about | stock-owners, show the superiority of the certified man over 

wenty-five yards in length), and probably would have the uncertified and—wait « generation or two, —Kp. 

mp om Dee I not written intimating, that if they did — 

50 snou ‘e F ’ > Jaoistrati a 1 Y , a hl . . ‘ "ATTN Tal 
ud report them to the Registration Committee MR. DONALD AND THE BORDER COUNTIES 





for conduct which would have been disgraceful from a VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCLETY 
preosional point of view. Sir — — = pe E> 
a LER Pe, s . _ , t 
f this is tolerated by the Council, then advertising My name has been used a good deal in evidence at 


must take a back seat, i reg ber wrest : ak 
t is, to my a's Len inal hi this Society’s last two meetings, and a good deal of mis- 

to lower rather the procedure such as this, that tends statement and misrepresentation seems to have been 
re mrpcte ier than elevate our social position at all indulged in. If the members had seen fit to quietly 
accept my resignation without further comment there 


T ¢ * a . j SURS: . y . 
Pega ats a pra ation. Yours faithfully, _., the matter would have been allowed to rest, but after 
. 7As, MuRRAY Stewart, M.R.C.V.S. | what has passed | cannot allow the remarks published 
: to go unchallenged, nor the acts of its officials uncriticised. 
Six A WAIL. The facts are as follows:——At the last meeting of 1895, 
‘ held.on November 8th, I gave notice of the following 


Fow dmiees” fis - : See ~fibt : 
any poll sg who live in the large centres have motion for the next meeting: “That this Society dis- 
mentber Gna of the trials and difficulties of a young | continue furnishing 7m extenso reports of its proceedings 

, Who, driven from the busy haunts of men and to the press, but that its meetings be open to representa- 
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tives of the professional journals to take and publish 
such reports of our proceedings as they may deem 
necessary.” The next meeting which should have been 
held the second Friday of February, 1896, and at which 
this motion was due was not for some reason called until 
March 13th of that year. 

Now every one knows the nature of a country practice 
at this particular season of the year, its demands upon 
the practitioner’s time and the consequent difficulties of 
leaving same. The day previous to the meeting, for- 
seeing the probable impossibility of leaving business, I 
wrote the President saying that if possible | would 
attend the meeting and was quite prepared to go on 
with the motion standing in my name, but in the event 
of my not being able to attend I requested him to_allow 
the matter to stand over till the next meeting. I also 
intimated that I had sent another notice of motion to 
the secretary 7¢ the subscription. By the same post I 
also wrote to the secretary enclosing written notice that 
at the next meeting I would move that the: annual sub- 
scription be reduced to its former level. 

Now what happened ?—On the motion of Mr. Garnett, 

seconded by Mr. McKie, it was decided not to grant my 
request that the motion standing in my name be allowed 
to stand over. Not a single syllable of reason is given in 
the report for their, what I call, extraordinary . action, 
nor was any intimation sent to me by either the 
secretary or president, neither did the published report 
of their proceedings contain any mention of the notice 
of motion which I had given at this. meeting, but I 
hardly suspected that it had met the same fate as my 
other motion, but imagine my surprise when the next 
meeting for September 4th was called and the agenda 
did not contain the resolution of which | had given 
notice. Now it seemed beyond doubt that both my 
resolutions had been similarly disposed of, consequently 
I at once addressed a letter to the secretary stating “I 
could no longer remain a member of the Society after 
the proceedings at last meeting,” and added that “ per- 
haps the chairman would explain to the meeting his 
acceptance of motions which were contrary to all pre- 
cedent and opposed to established regulations and 
settled practice.” [could not but feel that | had been 
grossly insulted by the president and the handful of 
Junior satellites who composed the Penrith meeting and 
acted with him. I submit it to your readers if any man 
possessing ordinary self-respect could longer remain a 
member of this Society after such treatment. To this 
communication the chairman, after indulging in some 
unfounded and utterly untrue insinuations which are a 
direct insult to the dignity of the presidential chair, 
went on to say that he did not understand its meaning, 
aud stoutly challenged anyone to say he had acted con- 
trary to precedent. I accept that challenge, but it is not 
sought to deny that the meeting in a strictly legal sense 
had a right to refuse the postponement of my motion 
if the proceedings of a society like this are to be viewed 
in the light of the rules of procedure which govern cor- 
porations and other important public bodies, or where 
the matter could be considered urgent: but I most 
positively assert that it has always been the practice of 
this Sdciety, and I believe also of other similar associa- 
tions to treat the request of the proposer in the most 
liveral spirit and courteously grant his desire. There 
are parallel cases in the annals of this Society of which 
these gentlemen must be quite well aware, and they 
were always so treated. Surely then this was, as I say, 
acting contrary to precedent, ete., or if it is not I leave it 
to Mr. Armstrong to say what it is. 

In the other case it is even worse, for it is not only 
contrary to precedent, established regulations, and 
settled practice, but absolutely beyond the powers. of 
either the chairman or the meeting to strike out a 
legitimate notice of resolution which is given in strict 
conformity of their rules, and that without even question- 


ing itslegitimacy. These, I think, effectually dispose of 
Mr. Armstrong’s challenge, and it seems a great pity 
that if he did not understand the ordinary duties of the 
office that he did not strive to emulate the conduct of 
his immediate predecessor in office, Mr. Soulsby. As | 
understand the ordinary functions of a chairman they 
are essentially ministerial, to preserve a strict im- 
partiality and not only not indulge in, but instantly to 
suppress any approach to ‘personality by those over 
whom he presides. 

By the way of apparent justification for their conduct 
it has been stated . Messrs. Garnett and Hewson, and 
the President that I had brought forward this motion 
several times. This is not true, and I say most posi- 
tively and deliberately that neither this nor any similar 
motion has ever been before a meeting of the Society, 
and I here openly challenge them to show that it has or 
that the facts are not substantially as I have stated 
them above. 

Mr. Thompson, the treasurer, is reported to have in- 
formed the meeting—-quite correctly—that I objected to 
pay the current subscription on the ground “that I was 
not in the enjoyment of members’ privileges,” and 
went on to say “he could not understand Mr. Donald 
taking umbrage in this matter. He had had all the 

wivileges enjoyed by other members, (Hear, hear).” 
Now while I am not at all surprised at the utterances of 
the three other members named I confess that I was 
astonished to read that a gentleman of Mr. Thompson's 
experience of business, and otherwise general fairness, 
om jlicly state that a member who had had a _ perfectly 
egitimate and orderly notice of resolution refused (either 
by the officials alone or with the assistance of the meet- 
ing) and consigned to the waste paper basket is in the 
| full enjoyment of all privileges of membership. | desire 
to call his attention to No. 10 of their own rules and 
| ask if in the face of this he still holds the same view. 
At their last meeting recorded in your issue of the 2nd 
| inst., the president rose with the avowed intention of 
| making some explanation, but he evidently quite forgot 
his purpose for beyond making a few groundless insinua- 
tions the only information he vouchsafed was that | 
had been too much patted on the back. The sort of 
vatting on the back which I have received from him and 
1is satellites will be readily gathered from a perusal of 
the above facts. 

True, I am no longer a member of the Society which 
| owes its inception solely to my effort and a measure of 
| its earlier success to my endeavour, but I still cherish 
| an admiration for the amount of good work it has done 
| in the he and best wishes for what it may accomelin 
|in the future. But I cannot close this epistle without 
remarking on the absence of those old and _ respected 
members who in times past were the very backbone o 
its meetings, but who, alas, are now‘conspicuous only by 
their absence, and ask the present officials how much ol 
this lamentable state of affairs is due to their want ¢ 
courtesy, unbusiness methods, extravagance, and bat 
management, and I do not hesitate to say that they 
must feel themselves blameable for it in a very lus 
degree ; but I may express the hope sincerely now that 
Mr. Thompson, with his better knowledge of busines 
and greater civility may be able to bring this moribuné 
Society back once more to its former level of prosper!!! 
and usefulness.— Yours truly, 








J. Donan, VS. 


(The functions of an editor are similar to those Mr. nest 
allows to a chairman, but they are not always pat! 
action.— Eb. } 
—— 
srs. 
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